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ADVERTISEMENT. 



* 4 Tiri grand army of the Turks (in I7i5), under 
" the 'Prime Vizier, to open to themselves a way 
"into the heart of the Morea, and to form the 
"•lege of Napoli di Romania) the most consider- 
"able place in all that country,*) thought it best 

• * 

*) Napoli di Romania is toot now the most considerable 
place in the Morea, but Tripoli tza, where the Pacha re- 
sides, and maintains his government. Napoli Is near Argos. 
I visited all three in 1810 — 1 1 *, and in the course of 
journeying through the country from my first arrival in 
1809, I crossed the Isthmus eight times in my way from 
Attica to the Morea, over the mountains,' or in the other 
direction, when passing from the Gulf of Athens to that 
of Lepanto. Both the routes are picturesque and beautiful, 
though very different : that by sea has more sameness , but 
the voyage being always within sight of land , and often 
▼cry near it, presents many attractive views of the islands 
Salamis, Aegina, Poro etc, , and the coast of the continent. 
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"in the first place to attack Corinth, upon which 
"they made several storms. The garrison being 
" weakened , and the governor seeing it was im~ 
"possible to hold out against so mighty a force, 
"thought fit to beat a parley: but while they 
"were treating about the articles, one of the 
"magazines in the Turkish camp, wherein they 
"had six hundred barrels of powder, blew up by 
"accident, whereby six or seven hundred men 
"were killed: which so enraged the infidels, that 
"they wouM not grant any capitulation, but 
"stormed the plaee with to much fury, that* they 
"took it, and pnt most of the garrison, with 
"Signer Minotti, the governor, to the award. 
"The rest, with Antonio Bembo, proveditor ex- 
traordinary, were niade prisoners of war. 1 * — 
History of (he Turks , vol lit. p. i5i. 
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THE 

SIEGE OF CORINTH. 



i. 

Many a vanished year and age, 

And tempest's breath, and battle's rage, 

Have swept o'er Corinth; yet she stands 

A fortress formed to Freedom's hands. 

The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shock, 5 

Have left untouched her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land, which still, 

Though fall'n, looks proudly on that hill, 

The land -mark to the double tide 

That purpling rolls on either side, 10 

As if their waters chafed to meet, 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet 

But could the blood before her shed 

Since first Timoleon's brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia's despot fled, l5 
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Arise from out the earth which drank 

The stream of slaughter as it sank. 

That sanguine ocean would o'er flow 

Her isthmus idly spread below: 

Or could the hones of a]l the slain , . 20 

Who perished there, be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would risfe ' 

More mountain -like, through those clear skies, 

Than yon tower -capt Acropolis 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss, a5 

II. 

On dun Cithaeron's ridge appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears; 
And downward to, the Isthmian plain 
From shore to shore of either main, 
The tent is pitched, the crescent shines 3o 

Along the Moslem's leaguering lines; 
And the dusk Spahi's bands advance 
Beneath each bearded pasha's glance; 
And far and wide as eye can reach 
The turbaned cohorts throng the beach ; 35 

And thcue the Arab's camel kneels, 
And there his steed the Tartar wheels; 
The Turcoman hath left his herd, * 
: The sabre round his Joins to gird; 
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And there tie ^volleying thunders poor, 4b 

Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 
The trench is dug, the cannon's breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death; 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 
Which crumbles with the ponderous ball; 45 
And from that wall the foe replies, 
O'er dusty plain and smoky skies, 
Wilt fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the Infidel. 

III. 
But near and nearest to the wall go 

Of those who wish and work its fall, 
With deeper skill in war's black art 
Than Othman's sons, and high of heart 
As any chief that ever stood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood ; 55 

Prom post to post, and deed to deed, 
Fast spurring on his reeking steed, 
Where sallying ranks the trench assail j 
And make the foremost Moslem quail; 
Or where the battery, guarded well, 6o 

Remains as yet impregnable, 
Alighting cheerly to inspire 
The soldier slackening in his fire; 
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The first and freshest of the host 

Which StambouTa sultan there can boast, 65 

Tq guide the follower o'er the field, 

To point the tube, the lance to wield, 

Or whirl around the bickering blade; — 

Was Alp, the Adrian renegade! 

IV. 

From Venice — once a race of worth 70 

His gentle sires — he drew his birth; 

ButJate an exile from her shore, 

Against his countrymen he bore 

The arms they taught to bear; and now 

The turban girt his shaven brow. j5 

Through many a change had Corinth passed 

With Greece to Venice' rule a last; 

And here, before her walls, with those 

To Greece and Venice equal foes, 

He slood a foe, with all the zeal 80 

Whifch young and fiery converts feel,' 

Within whose heated bosom throngs 

The memory of a thousand wrongs. 

To him had Venice ceased to be 

Her ancient civic boast — "the Free;" &5 

And in the palace of St. Mark 

T t a accursers \ n the dark 
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Within the "Lion's mouth" had placed 

A charge against him uncffaced: 

He fled in time, and saved his life, 90 

To waste his future years in strife, 

That taught his land' how great her loss 

In him who triumphed o'er the Gross, 

'Gainst which he reared the Crescent high* 

And battled to avenge or die. q5 

V. 
Coumourgi * — he whose closing seen* 
Adorned the triumph of Eugene ,. 
When on Carlowita* bloody plain, 
The last and mightiest of the slain, 
He sank, regretting not to die, 100 

But curst the Christianas victory — * 
Coumourgi — can his glory cease , 
That latest conqueror of Greece, 
Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice gave of yore? io5 

A hundred years have Tolled away 
Since he refixed the Moslem's sway; 
And now he led the Mussulman, 
And gave the guidance- of the van 
To Alp, who well repaid the trust no 

By cities levelled with the dust; r 
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And proved, by many a deed of death,' 
How firm his heart in novel faith. 

VI. 

The wall* grew weak; and fast and hot 

Against fbem poured the ceaseless shot, n5 

With unseating fury sent 

From battery to battlement: 

And thunder -like the pealing din 

Rose from each heated culverin; 

And here and there some crackling dome 120 

Was fired before the exploding bomb: 

And ^s the fabric sank beneath 

The shattering shell's volcanic breath. 

In red and wreathing columns flashed 

The flame , as loud the ruin crashed, 125 

Or into countless meteors driven, 

Its earth -stars melted into heaven; 

Whose clouds that day grew doubly dun, 

Impervious to the hidden sun, . 

With volumed smoke that slowly grew i3o 

To one wide sky of sulphurous hue. 

vn. 

But not for vengeance, long delayed,' 
Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 
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The Moslem warriors sternly teach 

His skill to pierce the promised breach: i35 

Within these walls a maid was pent 

His hope would win, without consent 

Of that inexorable sire, 

Whose heart refused him in its ire, 

When Alp, beneath his Christian name, i4o 

Her virgin hand aspired to claim. 

In happier mood, and earlier time, 

WhiJe tinimpeached for traitorous crime, 

Gayest in gondola or hall, 

He glittered through the Carnival; x45 

And tuned the softest serenade 

That e'er on Adria's waters played 

At midnight to Italian maid. 

vni. 

And many deemed her heart was won; 
For sought by numbers, given to none, i5o 

Had young Francesca's hand remained 
Still by the church's bonds unchained: 
And when the Adriatic bore 
Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, 
Her wonted smiles were seen to fail, l55 

And pensive waxed the maid and pale; 
More constant at confessional, 
vol. v. B 
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More rare at masque and festival; 

Qr seen at such, with downcast eyes, 

Which conquered heart they ceased to prize : 160 

With listless look she seems to gaze ; 

With humbler care her form arrays; 

Her voice less lively iii the song; 

Her step, though light, less fleet among 

The pairs, on whom the Morning's glance 165 

Breaks , yet unsated with the dance. 

IX. 

Sent by the state to guard the land, 

(Which, wrested from the Moslem's hand, 

While Scbieski tamed his pride 

By Buda*s wall and Danube's side, 170 

The chiefs of Venice wrung away 

From Patra to Euboea's. bay,) 

Minotti held in Corinth's towers 

The Doge's delegated powers, 

While yet the pitiyiug eye of. Peace 175 

Smiled o'er her long forgotten Greece : 

And ere that faithless truce was broke 

Which freed her from the unchristian yoke, 

With him his. gentle daughter came; 

Nor there, since Menelaus' dame 180 

Forsook her lord ancj land, to prove. . . 
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What woes await on lawless love, 
Had fairer form adorned the shore 
Than she, the matchless stranger , bore. 

J\.» * 
The wall is rent, the ruins yawn; i85 

And, with to-morrow's earliest dawn, 
O'er the disjointed mass shall vault 
The foremost of the fierce assault. 
The bands are ranked; the chosen Van 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman, , jgo 

The full of hope, misnamed " forlorn, " 
Who hold the thought of death in scorn, 
And win their way with falchions' force, 
Or pave the path with many a corse, 
O'er which the following brave may rise, ig5 
Their stepping-stone — > the last who dies! 

XL 
'Tis midnight: on the mountain's brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 200 

Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

1)2 
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And tnrned to .earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 2o5 

And mix with their eternal ray? 

The waves on either shore lay there 

Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 

And scarce their from the pebbles shook, 

But murmured meekly as the brook. 210 

The 'winds were pillowed on the waves; 

The banners drooped along their staves,! 

And, as they fell around them furling, 

Above them shone the crescent curling; 

And that deep silence was unbroke, 21 5 

Save where the watch his signal spoke , 

Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 

And echo answered from the lull, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 

Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 320 

As rose the Muezzin's voice in air 

In midnight call to wonted prayer; 

It rose, that chanted mournful strain, \ 

Like some lone spirit's o'er the plain: 

'Twas musical, but sadly sweet; 225 

Such as when winds and harp -strings meet, 

And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown* 

It seemed to those within the wall 
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i 

A cry prophetic of their fall : a3o 

It struck even the besieger's ear 

With something ominous and drear j , 

And undefined and sudden thrill, 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 

Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 235 

Of that strange sense its silence framed ; 

Such as a sudden passing-bell 

Wakes, though hut for a stranger's knell. 

xn. 

The tent of Alp was on the shore; 

The sound was hushed, the prayer Was o'er ; a4o 

The watch was set, the night -round made*, 

All mandates* issued and obeyed: 

'Tis but another anxious night, 

His pains the morrow may requite 

With all revenge and love can pay, a45 

In guerdon for their long delay. 

Few hours remain, and he hath need 

Of rest, to nerve for many a deed 

Of slaughter; but within bis soul 

The thoughts like troubled waters roll* s5o 

He stood alone among the host; * 

Not his the loud fanatic boast 

To plant the crescent o'er the cross, 
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Or risk a life with little loss. 

Secure in paradise to be 255 

By Hour is loved immortally: 

Nor his, what burning patriots feel. 

The stern exaltcdness of zeal, 

Profuse' of blood, untired in toil, 

When battling on the parent soil* 260 

He stood alone — a renegade 

Against the country he betrayed, 

He stood alone amidst his band, 

Without a trusted heart or hand: 

They followed him, for he was brave, 265 

And great the spoil he got and gave J 

They crouched to him , for he had skill 

To warp and wield the vulgar will? 

But still his Christian origin ' 

With them was little less than sin. 270 

They envied even the faithless fame 

He earned beneath a Moslem name; 

Singe he, their migthiest chief, had been 

In youth a bitter Nazarene. 

They did not know how, pride can stoop, 275 

When baffled feelings withering droop; 

They did rifet know how hate can burn 

In hearts once changed from soft to stern; 

Nor all the false and fatal zeal 
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The convert of revenge can feel. 2*80 

He ruled them — man may tole the worst j 

By ever daring to be first: 

So lions o'er the jackal sway; 

The jackal points, he fells the prey, 

Then on the vulgar yelling press, s85 

To gorge the relics of success. 

xin. 

His head grows fevered , and his pulse 

The quick successive throbs convulse; 

In vain from side to side he throws 

His form, in courtship of repose; 2$6 

Or if he. dozed, a sound, a start 

Awoke him with a sunken heart. 

The turban on his hot brow pressed, v 

The mail weighed lead- like on his breast. 

Though oft and long beneath its weight 2g5 

Upon his eye's had slumber sate, 

Without or couch or canopy, 

Except a rougher field and sky 

Than now might yield a warrior's bed, 

Than now along the heaven was spread, . 3oo 

He could not rest, he could not stay 

Within his tent to wait for day, 

But walked him forth along the sand, 
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Where thousand sleepers strewed the strand. 

What pillowed them? and why should he 3o5 

More wakeful than the humblest be? 

Since more their peril, worse their toil, 

And yet they fearless dream of spoU; 

While he alone, where thousands passed 

A night of sleep, perchance their last, 3i© 

In sickly vigil wandered on, 

And envied all he gazed upon. 

XVII. 

He felt his soul become more light . 

Beneath the freshness of the night. 

Cool was the silent sky> though calm, 3i5 

And bathed his brow with airy balm: 
Behind, the camp ~ before him lay, 
^In many a winding creek and bay, 
Lepanto'a gulf; and, on the brow , 
Of Delphi's bill, unshaken snow, 3ao 

High and eternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone, , 
Along the gulf, the mount, the clime; 
It will not melt, like man, to time: 
Tyrant and slave are swept away, S2S 

Less formed to. wear bpfore the ray; 
But that white vett, the lightest, frailest, 
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Which on the mighty mount thou hailest, 

While tower and tree are torn and rent, 

Shines o'er its craggy battlement; 33o 

In form a peak, in height a cloud. 

In texture like a hovering, shroud, 

Thus high. by parting Freedom spread, 

As from her fond abode she fled, 

And lingered on the spot, where long 335 

Her prophet spirit spake in song. 

Oh , still her step at moments falters 

O'er withered fields, and ruined altars, 

And fain would wake, in souls too broken, 

By pointing to each glorious token. 34o 

But vain her voice, till better days 

Dawn in those yet remembered rays 

Which shone upon the Persian flying, 

And saw the Spartan smile in dying. 

XVI 
Not mindless of these mighty times 346* 

Was Aip, despite his flight and crimes; 
And through thi8 night, as on he wandered, 
And o'er the past and present pondered, 
And thought upon the glorious dead « 
Who there in better cause bad bled , 3$o 

He felt how faint and feebly dim 
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The fame that could accrue to him, 

Who cheered the band, and waved the sword, 

A traitor in a ttirbaned horde; 

And led them to \he lawless siege, 355 

Whose best success were sacrilege. 

Not so had those his fancy numbered, 

The chiefs whose dust around him slumbered; 

Their phalanx marshalled on the plain, 

Whose bulwarks were not then in vain. 36d 

They fell devoted, hut undying; 

The very gale their names seemed sighing: 

The waters murmured of their name; 

The woods were peopled with their fame; 

The silent pillar » lone and gray, 365 

Claimed kindred with their sacred clay; • 

Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain, 

Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain? 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river 

Rolled mingling with their fame for ever. 3ja 

Despite of every yoke she bears, 

That land is glory's still and theirs ! 

'Tis still a watch -word to the earth: 

When man would do a deed of worth 

He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 5/5 

So sanctioned, on the tyrant's hcadi 
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He looks to her, and rushes on 
Where life is lost, or freedom won. . 

XVI. 
Still by the shore Alp mutely mused, 
And wooed the freshness Night diffused. 38* 

There shrinks no . ebb in that tideless sea , 5 
Which changeless rolls eternally; 
So that wildest of waves , in their angriest mood, 
Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood ; 
And the powerless moon beholds them flow, 385 
Heedless if she come or go : 
Calm or high, in -main or bay, : -' v 

Oa their course she hath no sway. 
The rock unworn its base doth bare, 
And looks o'er the surf, but it comes not there ; 390 
And the fringe of the foam may be seen below, 
On the line that it left long ages ago : 
A smooth short space of yellow sand 
Between it and the greener land. 
He wandered on, along the beach, J 395 
Till within the range of a carbine's reach 
Of the leaguered wall; but they saw him not, 
Or how could he 'scape from the hostile shot? 
Did traitors lurk in the Christians' hold? 
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Were their hands grown stiff, or their hearts 
waxed cold? 4oo 

I know not, in sooth; but from yonder wall 
There Hashed no fire, and there hissed no ball, 
Though he stood beneath the bastion's frown, 
That flanked the sea- ward gate of the town; 

Though he heard the sound, and could almost 
tell 4o5 

The sullen words of the sentinel! 

As his measured step on the stone below 

Clanked, as he paced it to and fro; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival^ 4i*> 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit. is. fresh; 

And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter 
skull/*. 4i5 

As it slipped through their jaws, when (heir edge 
grew dull, 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where 
they fed, . 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 
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With those who had fallen for tbat night's 

repast. 4ao 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the 

sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band: 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 
And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair , 5 
All the rest was, shaven and bare. 425 

The scalps were in the wild dog's maw, * ' 
The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 
There sat a vulture flapping a wolf, 
Who had stolen from the lulls, but kept away, 43o 
Scared by the dogs, from the human prey; 
But he" seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Picked by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 

XVII. 
Alp turned him from the sickening sight: 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight; 435 

But he belter could brook to behold the dying , 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorched with the death- thirst, and writhing in 

vain , 
Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 
There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 
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Whate'cr be the shape in which death may lower; 

For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 

And Honour's eye on daring deeds! 

But when all is past, it is liumbling to tread 

O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead , 445 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay. 

XVIIL 
There is a temple in ruin stands, $5o 

Fashioned by long forgotten hands; 
Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o'crgrown! 
Out upon Time! it will leave no more 
Of the tilings to come than the things before! 455 
Out upon Time! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O'er that which hath been, and o'er that which 

must be: 
\\ hat we have seen, our sons shall see; 
Remnants of things that have passed away, ,46o 
Fragments of stone, reared by creatures of clay! 
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XIX. 
He sate him down at a pillar's base, 
And passed his hand athwart his face; 
Like one in dreary musing mood, 
Declining was his attitude; 465 

His head was drooping on his breast, 
Fevered, throbbing, aud opprest; 
And o'er his brow, so downward bent, 
Oft his beating fingers went, 
Hurriedly, as you may see &70 

Your own run over the ivory key, 
Ere the measured, tone is taken 
By the chords you would awaken* 
There he sate all heavily, 

As he heard the night -wind sigh. 47$ 

Was it the wind, through some hollow stone, G 
Sent that soft and tender moan? 
He lifted hu head, and he looked on the sea, 
But it was unrippled as glass may be ; 
He looked on the long grass — it waved not 
a blade; 4fto 

How was that gentle sound conveyed? 
He looked to tjie banners — • each flag lay still , 
So did the leaves on Cithaeron's hill, 
And he felt not a breath come over his check; 
What did that sudden sound bespeak? 485 
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t 

He turned to the left — is he sure of sight? 
There sate a lady, youthful and bright! 

XX. 

He started up with more of fear 

Than if an armed foe were near. 

"God of my fathers! what is here? 4go 

"Who art thou, and wherefore sent 

«So near a hostile armament?" 

His trembling hands refused to sign 

The cross he deemed no more divine: 

He had resumed it in that hour, 4<j5 

But conscience wrung away the power. 

He gazed, he saw: he knew the face 

Of beauty, and the form of grace; 

It was Francesca by his side , 

The maid who might have been his bride ! 5oo 

The rose was yet upon her cheek, 
But mellowed with a tenderer streak : 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled? 
Gone was the smile that enlivened their red. 
The ocean's calm within their view, 5o5 

Beside her eye had less of blue ; 
But like that cold wave it stood still, 
£~a ;*« «i 4nce , though clear, was chill. 
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Around her form a thin robe twining, 

Nought concealed her bosom shining; 5io 

Through the parting of her hair, 

Floating darkly downward there , 

Her rounded arm showed white and bare : 

And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she raised her. hand on high: 5l5 

Jt was so wan, and transparent of hue, 

You might have seen the moon shine through* 

XXI. 

"I come from my rest to him I love best. 
"That I may be happy, and he may be blest. 
"I have passed the guards, ihe gate, the wall; 5ap 
" Sought thee in safety through foes and all 
"'Tis said the lion will turn and flee 
"From a maid in the pride of her purity; 
"And the Power on high , that can shield the good 
"Thus from the tyrant of the wood, 5a5 

''Hath extended its mercy to guard me as well 
"From the hands of the league ring infidel. 
"I cume — and if I come in vain, 
"Never, oh never, we meet again! 
"Thou hast done a fearful deed 53o 

"In falling away from thy father's creed: 
"But dash that turban to earth 9 and sign 
vol. v. C 
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« 

"The sign of tie cross, and for ever be mine: 

" Wring the black drop from thy heart, 

" And to - morrow unites us no more to part." 535 

"And where should our bridal couch be spread? 
"In the midst of the dying and the dead? 
"For to-morrow we give to the slaughter and flame 
"The sons and the shrines of the Christian name. 
"None, save thou and thine, I've sworn, 54o 
"Shall be left upon the morn: 
"But tbee will I bear to a lovely spot, 
"Where our hands shall be joined, and our sorrow 

forgot. 
"There thou yet shalt be my bride, 
¥4 When once again I've quelled the pride 545 • 
9t Of Venice; and her hated race 
"Have felt the arm they would debase 
"Scourge, with a whip of scorpions, those 
"Whom vice and envy made my foes.'* 

Upon his hand she laid her own — - 55o 

Light was the touch, but it thrilled to the bone* 
And shot a chillness to his heart, 
Which fixed him beyond the power to start. 
Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 
He could not loose him from its hold; 555 

But never did clasp of one so dear 
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Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 
As those thin fingers, long and white, 
Froze through his blood by their touch (hat night. 
The feverish glow of his brow was gone, 56o 
And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone, 
As he looked on the face, and beheld its hue 
So deeply changed from what he knew: 
Fair but faint — without the ray 
Of mind , that made each feature play .565 

Like sparkling waves on a sunny day; 
And her motionless lips lay still as death, 
And her words came forth without her breath > 
And there rose not a heave o'er her bosom's swell, 
And there seemed not a pulse in hsr veins to dwell* 
Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fixed, 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmixed 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 
Of the restless. who walk in a troubled dream; 
Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare > 5/5 
Stirred by the breath of the wintry air, 
So seen by the dying lamp's fitful light* 
Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight; 
As they seem, through the dimness, about to cotno 

down 
From the shadowy wall where their images 

frown ; 58o 
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Fearfully flitting to and fro, 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and go. 

"If not for love of me he given 

"Thus much, then, for the love of heaven,— 

"Again I say — that turban tear 5H§ 

"From off thy faithless brow, and swear 

"Thine injured country's sons to spare, 

"Or thou art lost; and never shalt see 

* Not earth — that's past — but heaven or me. 

"If this.. thou dost accord, albeit 5gO 

€t A heavy doom 'lis thine to meet, 

"That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 

"And mercy's gate may receive thee within: 

"But pause one moment more, and take 

"The curse of him thou didst forsake; 595 _ 

•'And look once more to heaven, and see 

"Its love for ever shut from thee. 

''There is* a light cloud by the moon 7 — • 

"'Tis passing, and will pass full soon — 

"If, by the time its vapoury sail 600 

"Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

"Thy heart within thee is not changed, 

"Then God and man are both avenged; ' 

"Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

"Thine immortality of ill." €c>5 
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Alp looked to heaven, and saw on high, 

The sign she spake of hi the sky ; 

But his heart was swollen, and turned aside, 

By deep interminable pride. 

This first false passion of his breast 610 

Rolled like a torrent o'er the rest. 

He sue for mercy! He dismayed 

By wild words of a timid maid! 

He, wronged by Venice, vow to save 

Her sons, devoted to the grave! 6i5 

No — though that cloud were thunder's worst, 

And charged to crush him — let it burst! 

He looked upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply j 

He watched it passing; it is flown: 620 

Full on his eye the clear moon shone, 

And thus he spake — if Whate'er 'my fate , 

**I am no changeling — * 'tis too late: 

''The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 

• * 

•'Then rise again; the tree must shiver, 625 

•'What Yenice made me, I must be, 

."Her foe in all, save love to thee: 

**But thou art safe: oh, fly with nie! M 

He turned, but she is gone! 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 63o 
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■ * • 

Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 
He saw not, he knew not; but nothing is there, 

XXII. 

The night is past, and shines the sun 

As if that morn were a jocund one. 

Lightly and brightly breaks away €55 

The morning from her mantle grey, 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

Hark to the trump, and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they're borne, 

And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, 'they come, they come! ' 

The horsetails * are plucked from the ground, and 

the 8 word 
From its sheath , and they form , and but wait for 

the word. 
Tartar, and Spahi;, and Turcoman, 645 

Slrike your tents, and throng to the van) 
Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, 
That the fugitive may flee in vain, 
When he breaks from the town; and none escape, 
Aged or young, in the Christian shape; 65a 

Whilr your fellows on foot, in a fiery mass, 
lilo^ J - - --'- 'Vc breach through which they pass. 
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The steeds are all bridled, and snort to therein; 

Curved is eaeh neck, and flowing each, mane; 

White is the foam of their champ on the bit: ,655 

The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit; 

The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before: 

Forms in his phalanx each Janizar; 

Alp at their head; his right arm is bare, 660 

So is the blade of his scimitar ; 

The khan and the pachas are all at their post : 

The vizier himself at the head of the host. 

When the culverin's signal is fired, then on; 

Leave not in Corinth a living one — 665 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her mansions , a stone on her walls. 

God and the prophet — Alia Hui . 

Up to the skies with that wild halloo! 

" There the breach lies for passage , the ladder td 

scale; 670 

"And your hands on your sabres ,. and how should 

ye fail? 
"He who first downs with the red cross may crave 
" His heart's dearest wish ; let him ask it , and have ! * 
Thus uttered Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier; 
The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 6/5 
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And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire : — 
Silence — hark to the signal — fire! 

XXIII. 
As the wolves, that headlong go N . 

On the stately buffalo, 

Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 6go 
And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore* 
He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 
The foremost, who rush on Ins strength but to dies 
Thus against the wall they went, 
Thus the first were backward bent; 685 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, % 

Strewed the eaith like broken glass , 
Shivered by the shot, that tore 
The ground whereon they moved no more: 
Even as they fell, in files they lay, 6gd 

Like the mower's grass at the close of day, 
When his work is done on the levelled plain; 
Such was the fall of the foremost slain* 

XXIV. 
As the spring -tides, with heavy plash, 
From the cliffs invading dash 6g5 

Hugr fragments, sapprd by the ceaseless flow, . 
Till white and thundering down they go, 
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Like the avalanche's snow 

Qn the Alpine vales below; 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 700 

Corinth's sons were downward borne 

By the long and oft renewed 

Charge of the. Moslem multitude* 

In firmness they stood, and in masses they fell, 

Heaped, by the host of the infidel; 70S 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 

.Nothing there, save death, was mute; 

Stroke and thrust, and flash, anp! -cry 

For quarter, or for victory,. 

Mingle there with : the volleying thunder, 710 

Which makes the distant cities wonder 

How the sounding battle goes, . 

JuT with them, or for their foes; , 

If they must mpurji, or may rejoice 

In that annihilating voice, 7*5 

Which pierces the deep. hills through and through 

.With an echo dread and new: 

You might have heard it, on, that day. 

O'er Salami's an.<j Megara; 

(We have heard the hearers say,) 720 

Even unto Piraeus bay. 
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From the point of encountering blades to the hilt, 
Sabres and swords wilh blood were gill^ 
But the rampart is won , and the. spoil begun , 
And all but the after carnage done. 735 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From within the plundered dome: 
Hark to the haste of flying feet, 
That splash in ihe blood of the slippery »treet; 
But here and there, where 'vantage ground ?io 
Agiinst the foe may still be found, 
Desperate groups , of twelve or ton , 
Make a pause, and turn again - — 
With banded backs against the wall, 
Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 735 

There stood an old man — his hairs Were white, 
But his veteran arm was full of might: 
So galnntly bore he the brant of the -fray, 
The dead before him, on that day, 
In a. semicircle lay ; 740 

Still he combated unwounded', 
Though retreating, unsurrounded. 
1\fany a scar of former fight 
Lurked beneath his corslet bright; 
But of every wound his body bore, 745 

Hach and all had been ta'en before: 
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Though agod he was , so iron of limb , 

Few of our youth could eope with him; 

And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay, 

Outnumbered his thin hairs of silver gray. 750 

From right to left his sabre swept: 

Many an Othman mother wept ? 

Sons that were unborn, when dipped 

His weapon first iti Moslem gore, 

Ere his years could count a score, ?55 

Of all he might have been the sire 

Who fell that day beneath his ire: 

For, sonless left long years ago, 

His wrath made many a childless foe; 

And since the day, when in the strait » j6q 

His only boy had met his fate, 

fiis parent's iron hand did doom 

More than a human hecatomb. 

If shades by carnage be appeased, 

Fatroclus' spirit less was pleased 76$ 

Than his, Minotti's sdn, who die<$- 

Where Asia's bounds and ours divide;? >• . 

Buried he lay, where thousands before . 

For thousands "of years wove inhumed on the 

shore : 
What of them is left, to tell 770 

Where they lie, and how they fell? 
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Not a stone on their turf, nor. a bone in their graves ; 
But they live in the verse that immortally saves. 

XXVI. 
Hark to the Allah shout! a band 
Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand c 775 
Their leader's nervous arm is bare, 
Swifter to smite, and hever to spare — 
Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them on; 
Thus in the fight is he ever known: 
Others a gaudier garb may show, 780 

To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe; 
Many a hand's on a richer hilt, 
But none on a steel more roddiry gilt; 
Many a loftier turban may wear, — 
Alp is but known by the. white arm bare; jHS 
Look through the thick of the iight, 'tis there! 
There is not a .standard on that shore 
So well advanced the ranks before; 
There is not » ( banner in Moslem war 
Will lure the Delhis half so far; 7^0 

It glances like a falling star! 
Where'er that mighty arm is seen, 
The bravest be, or late have been;. 
There the craven cries for quarter 
Vainly to the vengeful Tartar; 79J? 
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Or the hero, silent lying, 

Scorns to yield a groan in dying; 

Mustering his last feeble blow ' 

'Gainst the nearest levelled foe, 

Though faint beneath the mutual wound &oo 

Grappling on the gory ground. 

xxvn. 

Still the old man stood erect, 

And Alp's career a moment checked. 

"Yield thee, Minotti; quarter take, 

"For thine own, thy daughter's sake/' 8o5 

"Never, renegado, never! 

'Though the life of thy gift would last for ever," 
'Franccsca! — Oh my promised bride! 

"Must she too pcrisli by thy pride ?" 

"She is safe." — "Where? where?" — "In 
heaven; 810 

"From whence thy traitor soul is driven — 
"Far from thee, and undefiled." 
Grimly then Minotti smiled, 
As he saw Alp staggering bow 
Before his words, as with a blow. . 8i5 

"Oh God! when died she?" — "Yesternight— 
"Nor weep I for her spirit's flight; 
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"None of my pure race shall be 

"Slaves to Mahomet and thee — 

"Come ont»' — That challenge is in vain — 620 

Alp's already with the slain! 

While Minotti's words were wreaking 

More revenge in bitter speaking 

Than his falchion's point had found > 

Had the time allowed to wound, Sa5 

From within the neighbouring porch 

Of a long defended church, 

Where the last and desperate few 

Would the failing fight renew, 

The sharp shot dashed Alp to the ground; 8&> 

Ere an eye could view the wound 

That crashed through the brain of the iniidel , 

Round he spun, and down he fell; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 

Blazed, as he bent no more to rise * 335 

And then eternal darkness sunk 

Through all the palpitating trunk; 

Nought of life left, save a quivering 

Where his limbs were slightly shivering? 

They turned him on his back; his breast 84o 

And brow were stained with gore and dust* 

And through his lips the life-blood oozed, 

From its deep veins latrly loosed; 
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But in his pulse there was no throb, 

Nor on his lips one dying sob ; 845 

Sigh , nor. word , nor struggling breath 

Heralded his way to death: 

Ere his very thought could pray, 

Unanealed he passed away, 

Without a hope from mercy's aid, — 85o 

To the last a renegade. 

XXVIII. 

Fearfully the yell arose 

Of his followers , and. his foes ; 

These in joy, in fury those: 

Then again in conflict mixing, 855 

Clashing swords, and spears transfixing, 

Interchanged the blow and thrust, 

Hurling warriors in the dust 

Street by street, and foot by foot, 

Still Minotti dares dispute &(>o 

The latest portion of the land 

Left beneath his high command; 

With him, aiding heart and hand, 

The remnant of his gallant band. 

Still the church is tenable, 86*5 

Whence issued late the fated ball 

That half avanged the city's fall, 
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When Alp, her fierce assailant , fells 

Thither bending sternly back, 

They leave before a bloody track; 870 

And, with their laces to the foe, 

Dealing wounds with every blow, 

The chief, and his retreating train, 

Join to those within the fane- 

There they yet may breathe awhile, 8/5 

Sheltered by the massy pile. 

XXDC 
Brief breathing -time! the tnrbaned host, 
With added ranks and raging boast, 
Press onwards with such strength and heat, 
Their numbers balk their own retreat; 880 

For narrow the way that led to the spot 
Where still the Christians yielded not; 
And the foremost, it fearfhl, may vainly try 
Through the massy column to turn and fly; 
They perforce must do or die. 88S 

They die; but ere their eyes could dose 
Avengers o'er their bodies rose; 
Fresh and furious, fast they Jul 
The ranks unthimied, though slaughtered still; 
And faint the weary Christians wax 890 

Before the still renewed attacks: 
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And now the Othmans gain the gate; 

Still resists its iron weight, 

And still 9 all deadly aimed and hot, 

From every crevice conies the shot; 895 

From every shattered window pour 

The volleys of the sulphurous shower : 

But the portal wavering grows and weak — • 

The iron yields, the hinges creak — 

It bends — it falls — and all is o'er; 900 

Lost Corinth may resist no morel 

Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 
Minotti stood o'er the altar stone: 
Madonna's face upon him shone, 
Painted in heavenly hues above, go5 

With eyes of light and looks of love; 
And placed upon that holy shrine 
To fix our thoughts on things divine, 
When pictured there, we kneeling see 
Her, and the boy -God on her knee, 910 

Smiling sweetly on each prayer 
To heaven , as if to waft it there. 
Still she smiled; even now she smiles, 
Though slaughter streams along her aisles; . 
Minotti lifted his aged eye, 915 

voi« v. D 
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And made the sign of a cross with a sigh , 
Then seized a torch which blazed thereby; 
And still he stood, while, with steel and flame, 
Inward and onward the Mussulman came. 

XXXL 

The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 920 

Contained the dead of ages gone; 

Their names were on the graven floor* ' 

But now illegible with gore; 

The carved crests, and curious hues 

The varied marble's veins diffuse, 925 

Were smeared, and slippery — stained, and strown 

With broken swords . and helms o'erthrown : 

There were dead above, and the dead below 

Lay cold in many a coffined row; 

You might see them piled in sable state, g5o 

By a pale light through a gloomy grate; 

But War had entered their dark caves, 

And stored along the vaulted graves 

Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 

In masses by the flrshless dead: g35 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 

The Christians' chiefest magazine; 

To these a late formed train now led, 
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Minotti's last and stern resource 

Against the foe's overwhelming forces o/io 

* ■ 

XXXII. 

The foe came on, and few remain 

To strive, and those must strive in vain: 

For lack of further lives , to slake 

The thirst of vengeance now awake, 

With barbarous blows they gash the. dead* &45 

And lop the already lifeless head, 

And fell the statues from their niche, 

And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 

And from each other's rude hands wrest 

The silver vessels. saints had blessed* 950 

To the high altar on they go.; 

Ob, but it made a glorious, show! 

On its table still behold 

The cup. of. consecrated gold ; 

Massy and deep , a glittering prize, 955 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers' eyes: 

That morn it held the holy wine, 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine, 

Which his worshippers drank at the. break of day,' 

To shrive their souls ere they joined in the fray. 

Still a few drops within it lay} 

And round the sacred table glow 

D ft 
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Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row,' 

From the purest metal cast; 

A spoil — the richest, and the last. g65 

XXXHL 
So near they came, the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached, 

When old Minotti's hand 
Touched with the torch the train — 

Tis fired! t#o 

Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 

The tarbaned victors, the Christian band. 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 

In one wild roar expired! gy5 

The shattered town — the walls thrown down — 
The waves a moment backward bent — 
The hills that shake, although unrent, 

As if an earthquake passed — 
The thousand shapeless things all driven 380 

In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, 

By that tremendous blast — 
Proclaimed the desperate conflict o'er 
On that too long afflicted shore: 
Up to the sky like rockets go g85 

All that mingled there below: 
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Many a tall and goodly man,. 

Scorched and shrivelled to a span, 

When he fell to eartli again 

Like a cinder strewed the plain: 990 

Down the ashes shower like rain; 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 

With a thousand circling wrinkles; 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away. 

Scattered o'er the isthmus lay; 99$ 

Christian or Moslem, which he they? 

Let their mothers see and say! 

When in cradled rest they lay, 

And each nursing mother smiled 

On the sweet sleep of her child, IOOO 

Little deemed she such a day 

Would rend those tender limbs away* 

Not the matrons that them bore 

Could discern their offspring more; 

That one moment left no trace v 1006 

More of human form or face 

Save a scattered scalp or bone: , 

And down came blazing rafters, atrown 

Arouud, and many a falling stone, 

Deeply dinted in the clay, 1010 

All blackened there and reeking lay* 

All the living things that heard 
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That deadly earth shock disappeared: 
The wild birds flew; the wild dogs fled,* 
And howling left the unburied dead; iOi5 

The camels from their keepers broke; 
The distant steer forsook the yoke — 
The nearer steed plunged o'er the plain. 
And burst his girth, and tore his rein; 
The bull-frogs note, from out the marsh, 1020 
Deep-mouthed arose, and doubly harsh: 
The wolves yelled on the cavernrd hill, 
Where echo rolled in. thunder still; 
The jackal's troop , in gathered cry, *° 
Bayed from afar complainingly, 1025 

With a mixed and mournful sound, 
"Like crying babe, and beaten hound: 
With sudden wing, and ruffled breast, 
The eagle left his rocky nest, 
And mounted nearer to the sun, loSo 

The clouds beneath him seemed so dun; 
Their smoke assailed his startled beak, 
And made him higher soar and shriek — 
Thus was Corinth lost and won! 
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Note i, page 12, line 25. 

The Turcoman hath left his herd. 

The life of the Turcomans is wandering and patriarchal : 
they dwell in tents. 

Note a, page i5, line 9. f 

Coumourgi — he whose closing scene. 

Ali Coumourgi, the favourite of three sultans, and 
Grand Vizier to AchmetllL after recovering Peloponnesus 
from the Venetians in one compaign, was mortally wounded 
in the next, against the Germans, at the battle of Peter- 
waradin , ( in the plain of Carlowitz ) in Hungary, endea- 
vouring to rally his guards. H e died of his wounds next 
day. His last order was the decapitation of General Bren- 
ner, and some other German prisoners} and his last words, 



/ 
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"Oh that I could thus serve all the Christian dogs! 
a speech and act not unlike one of Caligula! He was a young 
roan of great ambition and unbounded presumption: on 
being tola 1 that Prince Eugene, then opposed to him, " was 
a great general , n he said, "I shall become a greater, and 
at his expense." 

Note 5, page 27, line 5. 

There shrinks no ebb in that tidelees sea* 

The reader need hardly be reminded that there are nm 
perceptible tides in the Mediteranean. 

Note 4, page 28, line 16. 

And their white tusks crunched o\er the whiter skull. 

This spectacle I have seen, such as described, beneath 
the wall of the Seraglio at Constantinople, in the little 
cavities worn by the Bosphorus in the rock, a narrow 
terrace of which projects between the wall and the water, 
I think the fact is also mentioned in Hobhouse's Travels. The 
bodies were probably those of some refractory Janizaries* 

_ Note 5, page a 9, lino 5, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair. 

This tuft, or long lock, is left frem a supersition that 
Mahomet will draw them into Paradise by it* 

Note 6, page 3i, line i5. 

I must here acknowledge a close , though unintentional, 
resemblance in these twelve lines to a passage in an un- 
published poem of Mr. Coleridge, called il Chris ta bel." It 
was not till after these lines were written that I heard that 
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wild and singukrry original and beautiful poem recited: 
and the IVJS. of that production I never saw Jill very re- 
cently, by the kindness of Mr. Coleridge himself, who, 
I hope, is. convinced that I have not been a wilful pla- 
giarist. The original idea undoubtedly pertains to Mr. 
Coleridge, whose poem has been composed above fourteen. 
years. 'Let me conclude by a hope that he will not longer 
delay the publication of a production, of which I can only 
add my mite of approbation to the applause of far mor* 
competent judges. 

Note 7, page 36, line 18. 

There is a light cloud by the moon — 

I have been told that the idea expressed from lines 597 
to 60 5 has been admired by. those whose approbation is 
valuable. I am glad of it; but it is not original — at 
least not mine; it may be found much better expressed in 
pages 1 3 a — 3 — 4 of the English version of " Vathek " 
(I forget the precise page of the french ) , a work to which 
I have before referred ; and never recur to, or read, without 
a renewal of gratification. 

Note 3, page 38, line i3. 

The horsetails are plucked from the ground, and 

the sword. 

The horsetail , fixed upon a lance , a Pasha's standard. 

Note 9, page 43, line i4. 

And since the day, wherein the strait. 

In the naval battle at the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
between the Venetians and the Turks. 
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Note i o 9 page 54, line i a* 

The jackaVs troop , in gathered cry, 

I believe I have taken a poetical license to transplant 
the jackal from Asia. In Greece I never saw nor heard these 
animals; but among the ruins of Ephesus I have heard them 
by hundreds. They haunt ruins, and follow armies. 
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The following poem is grounded on a circumstance men- 
tioned in Gibbon's "Antiquities of the House of Bruns- 
wick." — I am aware, that in modern times the de- 
licacy or fastidiousness of the reader may deem such sub- 
jects unfit for the purpose. 1 ? of poetry. The Greek dra- 
matists, and some of the best of our old English writers, 
were of a different opinion : as Alfieri and Schiller have 
also been, more recently, upon the continent* The 
fallowing extract will explain the facts on which the 
story is founded. The name of Azo is substituted for 
Nicholas, as more metrical. 

M Under the reign of Nicholas IIK Ferrara was polluted with 
„a domestic tragedy. By the testimony of an attendant, 
"and his own observation, the Marquis of Este disco— 
"veied the incestuous loves of his wife Farisina, and 
" Hugo his bastard son , a beautiful and valiant youth. 
" They were beheaded in the castle by the sentence of 
"a father and husband, who published his shame, and 
" survived their execution. He was unfortunate , if they 
" were guilty j if they were innocent , he was still more 
" unfortunate; nor is there any possible situation in 
"which I can sincerely approve the last act of the 
** justice of a parent." — C ibboris Miscellaneous Works > 
vol. 3d. p. 46o> new edition. 
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i. 

Jlt is the hoar when from, the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers' tows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word; 
And gentle -winds, and waters near, 5 

Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue , 10 

And in the heaven that dear obscure, 
So- softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. * 
vol. v. E 
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PARISINA. 



n. 

But it is not to list to the waterfall 15 

That Parisina leaves her hall. 
And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady wafts in the shadow of night; 
And if she sits in Este's bower, 

''TIS not for the sake of its full-blown flower 20 

She listens r- but not for the nightingale -*• 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 
There glides a step through the foliage thick, 
And her cheek grows pale — and her heart beats 

quick. 
There whispers a voice through the rustling 

leaves, ^ u5 

And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves: 

A moment more — and they shall meet 

'Tis past — her lover's at her feet 

III. 
And what unto them is the world beside 
With all its change of time and tide? So 

Its living things — its earth and sky — 
Are nothing to their mind and eye. 
And heedless as the dead are they 
Of aught around, above, beneath; 
A» if all else had passed away, 55 
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They only for each other breathe; 

Their very sighs are full of joy 

So deep, that did it not decay, 

That happy madness would destroy 

The hearta which feel its fiery sway: 4g 

Of guilt, of peril, do they deem 

In that tumultuous tender dream? 

Who that hare felt that passion's power, 

Or paused, or feared in such an hour? ' 

Or thought how brief such moments last: ' 4£ 

But yet — they ai*e already past! 

Alas! we must awake before 

We know such vision comes no more. 

IV. 
With many a lingering look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past j 55 

And though they hope, and vow, they grieve, 
As if that parting were the last* 
The frequent sigh« -*- the long embrace — 
The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Panama's face • 65 « 

The Heaven she fears will not forgive her, - 
As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld her frailty from afar — 
The frequent sigh, the long embrace, • 

E 2 
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• 

Yet binds them to their try sling- place. ' 60 

But it must come, and they must part 

In fearful heaviness of heart , 

With all the deep and shuddering. chill 

Which follows fast the deeds of ill* 

V. 

And Hugo is gone to his lonely bed, 65 

To covet there another's bride; 

But she must lay her conscious head 

A husband's trusting heart beside. 

But fevered in her sleep she seems, 

And red her cheek with troubled dreams , 70 

And mutters she in her unrest 

A name, she dare not breathe by day, 

And clasps her Lord unto the breast 

Which pants for one away: , . 4 

And. he to that embrace awakes, ?5 

And, Jiappy in the thought, mistakes 

That dreaming sigh, and warm caress, 

For such as he was wont to bless; 

Afri could in Very fondness weep 

O'er her mho loves him even in sleep. 80 



VI. 

He clasped her sleeping to his heart/ 

And listened to each broken word: 

He hears — Why doth Prince Azo start. 

As if the Archangel's voice he heard ? 

And well he may — a deeper doom 85 

Could scarcely thunder o'er his tomb, 

When he shall wa&e to sleep no more, 

And. stand the eternal throne before. 

And well he may — hi* earthly peace 

Upon that sound is doomed to cease. .90 

That sleeping whisper of a name 

Bespeaks her guilt and Azo's shame. 

And whose that name ? that o'er Ins pillow 

Sounds fearful as the breaking billow, 

Which rolls the plank upon the shore, 9S 

And dashes on the pointed rock 

The wretch who sinks to rise no more, — 

So came upon his soul the shock. 

And whose that name? 'tis. Hugo'*, -*• his .t- 

In sooth he had not deemed of this! — 100 

'Tis Hugo's, — he, the child of ©ne 

He loved — his own aH-cvil son — 

The offspring of his wayward youth , 

When he* betrayed Bianca's truth, 
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The maid whose folly could confide io5 

In him who made her not his bride. 

vn. 

He plucked his poignard in its sheath, 
But sheathed it ere the point was bare — ' 
.Howe'er unworthy now to breathe, 
He could not slay a thing so fair — no 

At least, not smiling — sleeping — there — 
Nay, more: — he did not wake her then. 
But gazed upon her with a glance 
Which, had she roused her from her trance, 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again — 1 15 

And o'er his brow the burning lamp . 
Gleamed on the dew-drops big and damp. 
She spake no more — but still she slumbered — 
While, in his thought, her days are numbered. 

VIII. 

And with the morn he sought, and found, 120 

In many a tale from those around, 

The proof of all he feared to know, 

Their present guilt, his future woe; 

The long - conniving danisels seek 
To save themselves, and would transfer ia5 
The guilt — the shame — the doom — to her: 
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Concealment is no more — they speak 

All circumstance which may compel 

Full credence to thVtale they tell: 

And Azo's tortured heart and ear l3o 

Have nothing more, to feel or hear. 

IX. 

He was not one who brooked delay: 

Within the chamber of his state, 
The chief of Este's ancient sway 

Upon his throne of judgment sate ; i35 

His nobles and his guards are there ,«— 
Before him is the sinful pair; 
Both young, — and one how passing fair! . 
With swordless belt, and fettered hand, 
Oh, Christ! that thus a son should stand i4o 

Before a father's face! 
Yet thus must Hugo meet his sire, 
And hear the sentence of his ire, ) 

The tale of his disgrace! ( 

And yet he seems not overcome, i45 

Although, as yet, his voice be dumb. 

X. 1 . • 

And still, and pale, and silently . 
Did Farisiua wait her doom; 1 
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How changed iince last her speaking eyfc 

Glanced gladness round the glittering room-, i5o 

Where high -horn men were protid to wait — 

Where Beauty 'watched to imitate 
Her gentle voice — her lovely mien ~ 

And gather from her air and gait 

The graces of its queen : i55 

Then, — had her eye in Borrow wept, ■ ** 

A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 

A thousand swords had sheathless shone, 

And made her quarrel all their own. 

Now., — -what is she? and what are they? 160 

Can she command, or these obey? 

All silent and unheeding now, 

With downcast eyes and knitting brow, 

And folded arms, and freezing air, 

And lips that scarce their scorn forbear, 165 

Her knights and dames , her court -— is there : 

And he , ttip chosen one , whose lance 

Had yet been couched before her glance, 

Who — were his arm a moment free — 

Had died or gained her liberty 5 170 

The minion of his father's bride, — 

He, too, is fettered by -her' side; 

Nor sees her swoln and full eye swim 

Less for her own despair than him: 
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Those lids o'er which the violet vein — i;5 

"Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 

Shining through the smoothest white 

That e'er did softest kiss invite -— 

Now seemed wilh hot and livid glow 

To press, not shade, the orbs below; 180 

Winch glance so heavily , and fill , 

As tear on tear -grows gathering still. 

XL 
And he for her hard also -wept, 

Bat for the eyes that on him gazed: 
His sorrow, if he felt it, slept 5 , i#5 

Stern and erect his brow was raised. 
Whatever the grief Iris soul avowed, 
He would not shrink before the crowd; 
But yet he dared not look on her: 
Remembrance of the hours that were — 
His guilt — his love ^ his present slate — 
Bis father's wrath — all good men's hate — 
His earthly, his eternal fate — 
And hers, — oh, hers! — he dared not throw ' 
Oner look upon that deathlike brow ! 195 

Else had his rising heart betrayed 
Remorse for all the wreck it made* 



190 
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XII. 
And Azo spake: — "But yesterday 

"I gloried in a wife and son; 
"That dream this morning passed away; 200 

"Ere day declines, I shall have none. 
"My life must linger on alone; 
" Well, — let that pass, — there breathes not one 
"Who would not do as I have done: 
w Those ties are broken — not by me; ao5 

"Let that top pass; — the doom's prepared! 
•'Hugo, the priest awaits on thee, 

"And then — thy crimes reward! 
Cf Away! address thy prayers to Heaven, 

"Before its evening stars are met — 210 

"Learn if thou there canst be forgiven; 

"Its mercy may absolve thee yet. 
"But here, upon the earth beneath, 

"There is no spot where thou and I 
"Together, for an hour, could breathe: ai5 

"Farewell! I will not see thee die — 
"But thou, frail thing! shall view his head — 
"Away! I cannot speak the rest: 
"Go! woman of the wanton breast; 
"Not I, but thou his blood dost shed: aao 

"Go! if that sight thou canst outlive, 
" And joy thee in the life I give/' 
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XIII. 

And here stern Azo hid his face — 
For on his brow, the swelling vein 
Throbbed as if back upon his brain 2'j5 

The hot blood ebbed and flowed again; 

And' therefore bowed he for a space, 

And passed his shaking hand along 

His eye, to veil it from the throng; * 

While Hugo raised his chained hands, a3o 

And for a brief delay demands 

His father's ear: the silent sire 

Forbids not what his words require. 

"It is not that I dread the death — 
"For thou hast seen me by thy side a3S 

"All redly through the battle ride, 
"And that not once a useless brand 
"Thy slaves have wrested from my hand, 
"Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 
"Than e'er can stain the axe of mine* a4o 

"Thou gav'st, and may'st resume my breath, 
"A gift for which I thank thee not; 
"Nor are my mother's wrongs forgot, 
"Her slighted love and ruined name, 
"Her offspring's heritage of shame; a45 

"But she is in the grave, where he, 
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"Her son, thy rival, soon shall be. 
" Her broken heart — my, severed head — * 
- "Shall witness for thee from the dead 
"How trusty and how tender were a5o 

"Thy youthful lave — paternal care. 

'"Tis true, that I have done thee wrong — 
"But wrong for wrong — this deemed thy pride, 
"The other victim of, thy pride, 

"Thou know'at for me was destined long. u55 

"Thou saw'st, and <coveted'st her charms — ~ 
"And with thy very crime ~ my birth r 
"Thou taunted Vt me — at little worth; 

"A match ignoble for her arms, 

"Because, forsooth, I could not claim aGo 

"The lawful heirship of thy name, 

"Nor sit on Este's lineal throne: 
"Yet, were a few short summers mme, 
"My name should more than Este'« shine 

"With hououn all my own. jrfS 

" I had a sword — and have a breast 

" That should have won as haught * 4 crest 

"As ever waved along the line 

"Of all these sovereign sires of thine. 

"Not always knightly spurs are worn . ujo 

"The brightest by the better born; 

"And mine have lanced my courser's ilank 



"Before proud chiefs of princely rank, 
"When charging to the cheering cry 
"Of «Este and of Victory!' zj5 

" I will not plead: the cause of crime , 
"Nor sue thee to redeem from time 
"A' few brief hoars or days that must 
"At length roll o'er my reckless dust; — 
"Such maddening moments as my past, 280 

M They could not, and they did not, last — 
" Albeit my birth atfd, name be base, 
"And tby nobility of race 
"Disdained to deck a thing like me — 
"Yet in my lineaments they trace a85 

"Some features of my father's face, - 
"And in my spirit — all of thee. 
"From thee — this tamelessness of heart — 
"l?$om thee — nay, wherefore dost thou start? — 
"From thee in all their vigour came 2190 

"My arm of strength, my soul of flame — 
"Thou didst not give me life alone, 
"But all that made me more thine own. 
"See what thy guilty love hath donet 
"Repaid thee with too like a son! 2g5 

"I am no bastard in my soul, 
"For that, like thine , abhorred contronl: 
"And for my breath, that hasty boon 
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"Thon gay'st and wilt resume so soon, 

<<I valued it no more than tbou, . 3oo 

"When rose thy casque above thy brow, 

"And we, all side by side, have striven, 

"And o'er the dead our coursers driven: 

" The past is nothing — and at last 

"The future can but be the past: '3o5 

"Yd would I that I then had died : 

"For though thou work'dst my mother's ill, ' 
"And made thy own my destined bride, , 

"I feel thou art my father still; 
"And, harsh as sounds thy bard decree, 3lo 

"'Tis not unjust, although from thee* 
"Begot in sin, to die in shame, 
"My life begun and ends the same:- 
"As erred the sire, so erred. the son, 
"And thou must punish both in one. • 2i& 

"My crime seems worst to human view, 
"But God must judge between us too!" 

XIV. 
He ceased — * and stood with folded arms, 
On which the. circling fetters sounded; 
And not an ear but felt as wounded, * Sad 
Of all the chiefs that there were ranked , 
When those dull chains in meeting clanked: 
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Till Parisina's, fatal charms 
Again attracted every eye — 
Would' she thus hear him doomed to die! 3a5 
Slip stood, I said, all pale and still, 
The living cause of Hugo's ill : 
Her eyes unmoved, bat full and wide, 
Not once had turned to either side — ~ 
Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 33o 

Or shade the glance o'er which they rose, 
But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling white dilated grew — 
And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were in her curdled blood ; 335 

But every now*nd then a tear 
So large and slowly gathered slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 
It was a thing to see, not hear! 
And those who saw, it did surprise, 3jo 

Such drops conld fall from human eyes. 
To speak she thought — the imperfect note 
Was chocked within her swelling throat, 
Yet seemed in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone, 3<i5 

Tt ceased — again she thought to speak, 
Then burst her voice in one long shriek, 
And to the earth she fell like stone 
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Or statue from its base o'erthrown, 

More like a thing that ne/cr had life, — . 3§o 

A mo««ment of Azo's wife, — ; 

Than her, that living guilty thing, 

Whose every passion was a sting, 

Which urged tp guilt, but not could bear 

That guilt's detection and despair.' . 555- 

But yet she lived — and all too soon 

Recovered from that death -like swoon -— - 

But scarce to reason — every sense 

Had been overstrung by pangs intense; 

And each frail fibre of her braia 36o 

(As bow-strings, when relaxed by rain, 

The erring arrow launch aside) * 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide-*- 

The past a blank, the future black, 

With glimpses of a dreary track, 366 

Like lightning on the desart path. 

When midnight storms are mustering wrath* 

She feared — she felt that something ill 

Lay on hep soul, so deep and chill — 

That there was sin and shame she knew; 370 

That some one was to die — but who? 

She had forgotten: — did she breathe? 

Could this be still the earth beneath? 

The sky above* and men around; • • 
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Or -were they fiends who now so frowned $j5 

On one, before whose eyes each eye 

Till then had smiled in sympathy? 

All was confused and undefined 

To her all -jarred and wandering mind; 

A chaos of wild hopes and fears: 38o 

And now in laughter, now in tears, 

Bat madly still in eaeh extreme, 

She strove with that convulsive dream; 

For so it seemed on her to break: 

Oh! vainly must she strive to wake! 385 

XV. 
The Convent bells are ringing, 

Bat mournfully and slow; 
In the grey square turret swinging, 

With a deep sound, to and fro. 
Heavily to the heart they go! 3go 

Hark ! the hymn is singing — 
The song for the dead below, 

Or the living who shortly shall be so t 
For a departing being's soul 
The death - hymu . peals and the hollow bells 
knoll : 3a5 

He is near his mortal goal ; 
Kneeling at the Friar's knee) 

vol. v. P 
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Sad to hear — and piteous to see — 
Kneeling on the bare cold ground, 
With the block before and the guards around— 4oo 
And the headsman with his bare arm ready, 
That the blow may be both swift and steady, 

« 

Feels if the axe be sharp and true — 

Since he set its edge anew : 

While the crowd in a speechless circle gather 4o5 

To see the Son fall by the doom of the Father. 

XVI. 
It is a lovely hour as yet 
Bofore the summer sun shall set, 
Which rose upon that heavy day, 
And mocked it with his steadiest ray; 4io 

And his evening beams are shed 
Full on Hugo's fated head, 
As his last confession pouring 
To the monk, his doom deploring 
In penitential holiness, 4] 5 

He bends to hear his accents bless 
With absolution such as may 
Wipe our mortal stains away. 
That high sun on his head did glisten 
As he there did bow and listen — 4ao 

And the rings of chesnut hair 



Curled half down his neck so bare ; 

Bat brighter still the beam was thrown 

Upon the axe which near him shone 

With a clear and ghastly glitter — 

Oh! that parting hour was bitter! 4a5 

Eve the stern stood chilled with awe: 

Dark the crime, and justMhe law — 

Yet they shuddered as they saw* 

4 
/ 

XVII. 
The parting prayers are said and over 
Of that false son — and daring lover! 4X6 

His beads and sins axe all recounted, 
His honrs to their last minute mounted — 
His mantling cloak before was stripped, 
His bright brown locks most now be clipped, ' 
'Tis done — all closely are they shorn — 435 
The vest which till this moment worn — 
The scarf which Parisina gave -r* 
Must not adorn Mm 'to the grave. 
Even that must now be thrown aside > 
And o'er his eyes the 4 kerchief tied; 44o 

But no — that last indignity 
Shall ne'er approach his haughty eye. 
All feelings seemingly subdued, 
In deep disdain were half renewed , 

F 2 
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When headman's hands prepared. to' bind . 445 

Those eyes which would not brook such blind r 

As if they dared net look on, death. •'. 

« No — yours my forfeit blood and breath — * 

* These hands are ehained — but let me die • 

"At least with an unshackled eye — 45o 

41 Strike :" — *nd as the word he said, 

Upon the block he bowed his head; 

These the last accents Hngo spoke: 

«' Strike " — and flashing fell the stroke — 

Rolled the head — atnd> gushing, sunk 455 

Sack the stained and heaving trunk, • 

In the dust, which each deep vein . 

Slaked with its ensanguined rain, 

His eyes and lips a moment, quiver ; ; < 

Convulsed and quick — then fix for .ever. 46V> 

He died, as erring man should 4ie> . ; 4 
Without display, without parade; v " 
Meekly had he bowed and prayed,. 
As not disdainif|g, ; p^iestly aid* s .,. :l -, ; , 

Nor desperate of all hope on high,., > 465. 

And while before the Prior kneeling, . 

His heart was weaned from earthly fed^ing; , 

His wrathful sire — • his paramour : *~t. \ 

What were they in such an hour? 
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No more reproeb — no more despair; 470 

No- ibongbt bat heaven — no word but prayer — 
Save the few which from him broke, 
When, bared to meet the headman's stroke, 
fie claimed to die with eye* unbound, 
His sole adieu to those areuncL 475 

XVTIL 

Still as the lips that closed in death, 

Each gazer's bosom held his breath r 

Bat yet, afar, from man to man, 

A cold electric shiver ran, 

As. down the deadly blow descended 48o 

On him whose life and love thus ended J 

And with a hushing sound comprcst, I 

A sigh shrunk back on every breast ; 

But no more thrilling noise rose there, 

Beyond the blow that to the block 435 

Pierced through with forced and sullen shock. 

Save one^ .— • what cleaves the silent air 

So madly shrill — so passing wild? 

That, as a mother's o'er her child, 

Done to death by sudden blow, 4go . 

To the sky these accents go, 

Like a soul's in endless woe* 

Through Azo's palace -lattice driven, 
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That horrid voice a*cen<is to heaven , 

And every eye is turned thereon; 4g5 

But sound and sight alike are gone! 

It was a woman's shriek — and ne'er 

In madlier accents rose despair; * 

And those who heard it, as it past. 

In mercy wished it were the last. 5oo 



Hugo is fallen; and, from that hoar. 
No more in palace, hall, or bower, 
Was Parisina heard or seen: 
Her name — as if she ne'er had been 't- 
was banished from each lip and ear, 5o5 
Like words of wantonness or fear ; 
And from Prince Azo's voice, by none 
Was mention heard of wife or- son; 
No .tomb — no memory had they. 
Theirs was unconsecrated .clay ; 5io 
At least the knight's who died that day: 
But Parisina's fate lies hid 
Like dust beneath the coffin lid: 
Whether in convent she abode, 
And won to heaven her dreary road, 5i5 
By blighted and remorseful years 
Of scourge, and fast, and sleepless tears; 



Or if she fell by bowl or steel, 

For that dark love she dared to feel; 

Or if, upon the moment smote, 5ao 

She died by tortures less remote; 

Like him she *aw upon the block , 

With heart that shared the headman's shock, 

In quickened brokcnnesa tbat came, v 

In pity, o'er her shattered frame, 525 

None knew — and none can ever know:- 

But whatsoe'er its end below, 

Her life began and closed in woe 1 



And Azo found another bride, 

And goodly sons grew by his side; 53o 

But none so lovely and so brave 1 

As him who, withered in the grave; 

Their growth but glanced unheeded by, 

Or noticed with a smothered sigh. '535 

But never tear his cheek descended, 

And never smile his brow unbended; 

And o'er that fair broad brow were wrought 

The intersected lines of thought; 

Those furrows which the burning share 54o 

Of- Sorrow ploughs untimely there; 

Scars of the lacerating mind 
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Which the Soul's War doth leave behind. 

He was past all mirth or woe : 

Nothing more remained below 545 

Bat sleepless nights and heaVy days, 

A mind all dead to scorn or praise/ 

A heart which shunned itself — and yet 

That would not yield — nor could forget, 

Which when it least appeared to melt, 55o 

Intently thought .— intensely felt: 

The deepest ice which ever froze 

Can only o"er the surface close — 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And flows — and cannot cease to flow. 555 

Still was his sealed -up bosom haunted" 

By thoughts which Nature hath implanted; 

Too deeply rooted thence to vanish, 

Howe'er our stifled tears we banish; 

When, straggling as they rise to start, 56a 

We 'check those waters of the heart, 

They are not dried — those tears unshed 

But flow back te the fountain head, 

And resting in their spring .more pure, 

For ever in its depth endure, 565 

Unseen, unwept, but uncongealed,, 

And cherished most where least revealed. 

With inward starts of feeling left, 



89 

To throb o'er those of life bereft; 

Without the power to fill again 570 

The desait gap which made his pain; 

"Without the hope to meet them where 

United souls shall gladness share , 

With all the consciousness that he 

Had only passed a just decree; 5*5 

That they had wrought their doom of ill, 

Yet Azo's age was wretched stilL 

The tainted branches of the tree, 

If lopped with care, a strength may give, 
By which the rest shall bloom and live 58o 

All greenly fresh and wildly free: 

But if the lightning, in its wrath, 

The waving boughs with fury scathe, 
, The massy trunk the ruin feels, 

And never more a leaf reveals. 585 
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Note i, page 65, line i4. 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away* 

The tines contained in Section I. were printed as set to 
music some time since ; but belonged to the poem where 
they now appear , the greater part of which was composed 
prior to "Lara" and other compositions since published. 

Note 2, page j 5, line a i. 

That should have won as haught a crest. 

Haught— haughty*— * "Away haught man, thou art in- 
sulting me." 

Shakspeare t Richard II. 
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1. 



\Vhek all around grew drear and darky 
And reason half withheld her ray — 

And hope but shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my lonely way j 



a. 

In that deep midnight of the mijid, 
And that internal strife of heart, 

When dreading to be deemed too kind, 
The weak despair — the cold depart ; 



3. 

When fortune changed -- and love fled far, 
And hatred's shafts flew thick and fast, 

Thou wcrt the solitary star 
Which rose and set not to the last 
vol. v. G 
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4. 

Oh! blest be thine unbroken light! 

That watched me as a seraph's eye, 
And stood between me and the night, 

For ever shining sweetly nigh. 



5. 

And when the cloud upon us came, 
Which strove to blacken o'er thy ray 

Then purer spread its gentle flame, 
And dashed the darkness all away. 



6. 

Still may thy spirit dwell on mine. 
And teach it what to brave or brook — 

There's more in one soft word of thine 9 
Than in the world's defied rebuke. 



7- 
Thou stood'st, as stands a lovely tree. 

That still unbroke, though gently bent, 
Still waves with fond fidelity 

Its boughs above a monument 
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i 

The winds might rend — the skies might pour, 
But there thou wert — and still wouldst be 

Devoted in the stormiest hour 

To sheed thy weeping leaves o'er me. 



9* 
But thou and thine shall know no blight, 

Whatever fate on me may fall; 
For heaven in sunshine will requite 

The kind — and thee the most of alL 



10. 

Then let the ties of baffled love 
Be broken — thine will never break; 

Thy heart can feel — but will not move ; 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shake. 



H. 

And these j when all was lost beside, 
Were found and still are fixed in thee 

And bearing still a breast so tried, 
Earth is no desart — ev'n to me. 

6 2 
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Bright be the place of thy soul! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E'er burst from its mortal control, 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 
On earth thou wert all but divine, 

As thy soul shall immortally be; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine, 

When we know that thy God is with thee. 

2. 

Light be the turf of thy tomb! 

May its verdure like emeralds be : 
There should not be the shadow of gloom, 

In anght that reminds us of thee. 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree 

May spring from the spot of thy rest: 
But not cypre*s nor yew let us see; 

For why should we mourn for the blest? 
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1. 

When we two parted 

In silence and tears, 
Half broken - hearted 

To sever for years, . 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 

Colder thy kiss; 
Trouly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 

a. 

The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow -— 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame; 
I hear thy name spoken 9 

And share in its shame. 
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3. 
They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 
A shudder comes o'er me — 

Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee, 

Who knew thee too well: — 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell. 

4. 
In secret we met — - 

In silence I grieve, 
That thy heart could forget. 

Thy spirit deceive. 
If 1 should meet thee 

After long years , 
How should I greet thee? — 

With silence and tears. 



i8u8. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC.*) 

"O Lacrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
"Ducentium ortus ex animo: quater 
ft Felix! in info qui s eaten tern 
"Pectore te, pia Nynipha, sensit." 

Groy'4. Potviata. 

i# 

There's not a joy the world can give like that it 

takes away , 
VTien the glow of early thought declines in feel* 

ing's dull decay j 
'Tit not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone, 

which fades so fast, 
But tie tender bloom of heart is gone , ere youth 

itself be past, 

*) Thse Verses were given by Lord Byron to Mr* 
Power, frrand, who' has published them, with very 
beautiful ousic by Sir John Stevenson. 
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a. 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck 

of happiness , 
Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of 

excess : 
The magnet of their coarse is gone, or only points 

in vain 
The shore to which their shiver'd sail shall never 

stretch again. 

3. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death 

itself comes down ; 
It cannot feel for others 9 woes, it dare not dream 

its own; 
That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain o.' 

our tears , 
And tho' the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where fie 

ice appears. 

4, 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, andmirth 

distract the breast , 
Through midnight hours that yield no mfe their 

former hope of rest ) 



* 

'Tis but as ivy -leaves around the ruin'd turret 

-wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without , but worn and 

grey beneath. 

5. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt, — or be what 
I have been , 

Or wetp as I could once have wept, o'er many 
a vanished scene : 

As springs in deserts ffcimd seem sweet, all brack- 
ish though they be, 

So midst the wither'd waste of life, those tears 
would flow to me. 

i8i5. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

There be none of Beauty's daughters 

Willi a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lulled winds seem dreaming, 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep; 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's asleep: 

%So the spirit bows before thee, ; 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 



y 



Alas! they had been friends in Youth ; 

Bat whispering tongues can poison truth > 

And constancy lives in realms above : 

And Life is thorny; and youth is vain: 

And to be wroth wite one we love , 

Doth work like madness in the brain: 
***** 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like clifis , which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between , 

But neither heat , nor fro*t , nor thunder 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Coleridge's Chrittabel. 
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FARE THEE WELL! 

Fare thee well ! and if for ever , 

Still for ever, faro thee well: 
Even though unforgiving, never 

'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 
Would that breast were bared before thee 

Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o'er thee 

Which thou ne'er canst know again: 
Would that breast, by thee glanced overj 

Every inmost thought could show ! , 
Then thou wopMst at last discover • 

•Twas not well to spurn it so* 
Though the world for this commend thee • 

Though it smile upon the blow. 
Even its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another's woe «— 
Though my many faults defaced me; 

Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced mo, 

To inflict a cureless wound? 
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Yet, oil yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by Sudden wrench, believe not 

Hearts can thus be torn away: 
Still thine own its life retaincth ~ 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 
And the undying thought which paineth 

la — that we no more may meet. 
These are words of deeper sorrow 

Than the wail above the dead ; 
Both shall live, but every morrow 

Wake us from a widowed bed* 
And when thou wouldst solace gather, 

When our child's first accents flow, 
WUt thou teach her to say "Father!" 

Though his care she must forego? 
When her little hands shall press thee, 

When her lip to thine is prest, 
Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 

Think of him thy love had bless'd! 
Should her lineaments resemble 

Those thou never more may'st see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 

With a pulse yet true to me. 
All my faults perchance thou knowest, 

AH my madness none can know; 
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All my hopes, where'er thou goest, 

Wilher — yet with thee they go, 
Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee — by thee forsaken. 

Even my soul forsakes me now : 
But 'tis done — all words are idle — 

Words from me are vainer still; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force their way without the will. — 
Fare thee well! — - thus disunited, ' 

Turn from every nearer tie, 
Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted 

More than this I scarce can die. 
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ODE. 

[FROM TH£- FRENCH.] 
I. 

We do not curse thee, Waterloo! 

Though Freedom's blood thy plain bedew « 

There 'twas shed, but is not sunk — 

Rising from eacli gory -trunk, 

Like the Water -spout from ocean, 

Wilh a strong and growing motion — * 

It soars, and mingles in the air, 

With that of lost Labedoyeke — ' 

With that of him whose honoured grave 

Contains the " bravest of the brave." 

A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 

But shall return to whence it rose; 

When 'tis full 'twill burts asunder — 

Never yet was heard such thunder 

As then shall shake the world with wonder — 

Nover yet was seen such lightning, 

As o'er heaven shall then he bright nbig 1 . 
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Like, the Wormwood Star foretold 
By the sainted Seer of old, 
Show'ring down a fiery flood, 
Turning rivers into blood, 1 

II. 
The Chief has fallen, hut not by yon, 
Vanguishers of Waterloo ! 
When the soldier citizen 
Swayed not o'er his fellow men — 
Save in deeds that led them on 
Where Glory smiled on Freedom's son — 
Who, of all the despots banded, 

With that yputhful chief competed? 

Who could boast o'er France defeated, 
Till lone Tyranny commanded? 
Till, goaded by ambition's sting, 
The Hero sunk into the King? 
Then he fell; — So perish all, 
Who would men by man enthral! 

II. 

And thou too of the snow-white plume! 
Whose realm refused thee ev'n tomb; ' 
Belter hadst thou still been leading 
France o'er hosts of hirelings bleeding , 



I 
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Than sold thyself to death and shame • 
For a meanly royal name; 
Such as he of Naples wears , » 
Who thy blood - bought, title bears. 
Little didst thou deem, when dashing 

On thy war-horse through the ranks, 

Like a stream which burst its banks, 
While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing, 
Shone and shivered fast around thee — • 
Of the fate at last which found thcet 
Was that haughty plume laid low 
By a slave's dishonest blow? 
Once — as the Moon sways o'er tne tide, 
It rolled in air, the warrior's guide; 
Through the smoke -created night 
Of the black and sulphurous fight, 
The soldier rais'd his seeking eye 
To catch that crest's ascendancy, — . 
And, a* it onward rolling rose, 
So moved his heart upon our foes. 
There, where death's brief pang was 1 quickest, 
And the battle's wreck lay thickest, 
Strew'd beneath the advancing banner 

Of the eagle's burning crest — % 
(T&ere with thunder -clouds to fan herf 

Who could then her wing arrest — 

vol. v# ' H 
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Victory beaming from her breast?) 
While the broken line enlarging 

Fell , or fled along the plain ; 
There be sure was Mu rat charging! 

There he ne'er shall charge again! 

IV. 

O'er glories gone the invaders march, 

Weeps Triumph o'er each levelPd arch .-? 

But let Freedom rejoice. 

With her heart in her voice; 

But, her hand on her sword ,.' r 
' Doubly. shall she be adored; 

France hath twice too well been taught . 

The "moral lesson" dearly bought -+ 
Her Safety sits not on a throne^, 
With. Capet or Napoleon! 
But in equal rights and laws, 
• Hearts and hands in one great cause •— '' • 
Freedom, such as God hath given 
Unto all beneath his heaven. 
With their breath, and from their birth, 
Though Guilt would sweep it 'from the earth; 
With a fierce and lavish band 
Scattering nations' wealth like sand; 
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Pouring nations' blood like water, 
In imperial seas of slaughter ! 

* : v. 

But the heart and the mind, 

And the voice of mankind , 

Shall arise in communion — 

Anjl who shall resist that proud union? 

The time is past when swords subdu'd — 

Man may die — the soul's renewed: 

Even in this low world of care 

Freedom ne'er shall want an heirj 

Millions breathe but to inherit 

Her for' ever bounding spirit — . 

When once more* her hosts assemble, 

Tyrant^ shall believe and tremble «— * 

Smile they art this idle threat? ^ 

Crimson tears will follow yet. 



Ha 
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ft'ROM fHE FRENCH.] 

"All wept, but parti culary So vary, and a Polish officer 
who had been exalted from the ranks by Bonaparte, He 
clung to his master's knees: wrote a letter to Lord 
Keith , entreating permission to accompany him , even 
in the most menial capacity, -which could not be ad- 
mitted," j 

V 

t 

1. 

t 

Must thou go , my glorious Chief , 

Severed from thy faithful few ? 
Who can tell thy warrior's grief, 

Maddening o'er that long adieu? 
Woman's love, and friendship's seal, 

Dear as both have been to me—, 
What are they to all I feel, - 

With a soldier's faith for thee? « , : 



2. 

Idol of the solidier's soul! 

First in fight, but mightiest now: 
Many could a world control ; 

Thee alone no doom can bow. 
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By thy side for years I dared 
Death, and envied those who fell, 

When their dying shout was heard, 
Blessing him they served so welt 3 



• ,3. 

Would that I were cold with those > 

Since thig hour I live to see; 
When the doubts of coward foes 

Scarce dare trust a man with thee, 
Dreading each should set thee free. 

Obi although in dungeons pent, 
All their chains were light to me, 

Gazing on thy soul unbent. 



' ' 4. 

s. 

Would the sycophants of him . 

Now. so deaf to duty's prayer, 
Were his borrowed glories dim, 

In his native darkness share? 
Were that world this hour his own, 

All thou calmly dost resign, ' 

Could he purchase with that throne - 

Hearts: like those which stHl are thine? 



\ 
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* 5. 

My chief, my king, my friend, adieu! 

Never did I droop before; 
Never to my sovereign sue, 

As his foes I now implore. 
All I ask is to divide 

Every peril he must brave; 
Sharing by tbe hero's side 

His fall, his exile, and his grave* 



\ 
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ON THE STAR OF "THE LEGION OF 

HONOUR." 






[FROM THE FRENCH.] 
1. 

Star of the brave! — whose beam hath shed 
Surh gl«»ry o'er the quick and dead -7- 
Thou radiant and adored deceit! 

s . 

"Which millions rushed in arms to v greet, — 
Wild meteor of immortal birth! 
Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth? 



2. 

Souls df slain heroes formed thy rays ; 
Eternity flashed through thy blaze; 
The music of thy martial sphere 
' Was fame on high and honour here; 
And thy light broke on human eyes, 
Like 8 Volcano of the skies. 



I 



/ . 
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3. 
Like lava rolled thy stream of blood, 
And swept down empires with its flood J 
Earth rocked beneath thee to her base, 
As thou didst lighten through all space; 
And the shorn Sun grew dim in air. 
And set while thou wert dwelling there. 



. 4. 
Before thee rose, and with thee grew, 
A rainbow of the loveliest hue 
Of three bright colours, 4 each divine, 
And fit for that celestial sign; 
For Freedom's hand had blended them, 
Like tints in ail immortal gem." 

5. 
One tint was of the sunbeam's dyes ; 
One, the blue depth of Seraph's eyes; 
One, t]ie pure Spirit's veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light : 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 
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6. 
Star of the brave! thy ray is pale, 
And darkness must again prevail! 
But, oh thou Rainbow of the free! 
Our tears and blood must flow for thee. 
When thy bright promise fades away, 
Oar life is but a load of clay. 



And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead; 
For beautiful in death arc they 
Who proudly fall in her array; 
And soon, oh Goddess! may we be 
For evermore with them qr thec ! 
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NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 

[FROM THE FRENCH.] 
1. 

Farewell to tbe Land, where the gloom of my 

Glory 
. Arose and oVrshadowed tbf earth with her name— 
She abandons me now, — but tbe page of her story, 
Tiie brightest or blackest, is filled with my fame* 
I have warred with a world which vanquished me 

only 
Wh' n tbe mot^or of Conquest alltiTed tne too far; 
I have rop« (1 with tbe nations which dread mo thus 

lonely, 
The last single Captive ; to millions in war! 

Farewell to thee, France! — when thy diadem 

crowned me, 
I made thee the'gem and the wonder of earth , — 
But thy weakness decrees I should lea^e as I found 

thee, 
Decayed in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth. 
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Oil ! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 

In strife with the storm, when their battles were 

won — 
Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was 

blasted, , 

Had still soared with eyes fixed on victory's sun! 

.3. 
farewell to thee, France! — but*when Liberty 

rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then — 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 
Though withered, thy tears will unfold it again — 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 
And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice — 
There are links which must break in the chain that 

has bound«us, 
Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice! 
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TO SAMUEL ROGERS y ESQ. 

Absent or present, still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong! 
As all can tell, who share, like me, 

In turn thy converse, and thy song. 
But when the dreaded hour shall come 

By Friendship ever deemed too nigh, 
And "Memory o'er her Druid's tomb 

Shall weep that aught of thee can die, 
How fondly will She then repay 

Thy homage offered at her shrine, 
And blend, 'while Ages roll away, 

Her name immortally with thine t 

April 19/fc, 1812. 
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MONODY ON THE DEATflt OF THE RIGHT 

HONOURABLE R. B. SHERIDAN. 

\ 

, \ 

Spoken at Drury Lane Theatre. 

When the last sunshine of- expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart , as dew along the flower ? 
With a pore feeling which absorbs and awes- 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 
Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 
Of light and darkness ' forms an arch sublime, ' 
Who hath not shared that calm so still and deep, 
The voiceless thought which would not speak but 
weep, 10 

A holy concord — and a bright regret, « 
A glorious sympathy with snns that set? 
'Tis not harsh sorrow — but a tenderer woe, 
Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 
Pelt without bitterness — but full and clear, 
A sweet dejection — a transparent tear 
Unmixed with worldly grief or selfish stain , 
Shed withoitt sham* — and geeret without pain. 
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Even as the tenderness that hour instil* 
When Summer's day declines along the hills, 20 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 
When all of Genius which can perish dies. 
A mighty Spirit is eclipsed — a Power 
Hath passed from day to darkness — to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeathed — no name, 
Focus at once of all the rays. of Fame! 
The flash of Wit — *he bright Intelligence, 
The beam of Song — the blaze of -Eloquence, 
Set with their Sun — but still have left behind 
The enduring produce of immortal Mind; 3o 
Fruits of a genial morn', and glorious noon, 
A deathless part of him who died too soon* 
But small that portion of the -wondrous whole, 
These sparkling segments of that* circling soul, 
Which all embraced — and lightened over all, 
To cheer — to pierce— to please — or to appal. 
From the charmed council to the festive board/ 
Of human feelings the. unbounded lord; 
In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 
The praised — the proud — who made his praise 
their pride. ^ *. 4o 

5 When the load cry of trampled Hindostan 
Arose 'to Heaven in her appeal from man, 
His was the thunder — his ths avenf'ng rod, 
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The wrath -7- the delegated voice of God! I 
Which shook the nations through his lips — and 

blazed 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised. 

And here, oh J here, where yet all young and 

warm 
The gay creations of his spirit charm » 
The matchless dialogue — the deathless wit, 
Which knew not what* it was to intermit; 5o 
The glowing portraits , fresh from life, that bring 
Home -to our hearts the truth from which they 

spring; 
These wondrous beings of his Fancy, wrought 
To fulness by the fiat of his thought , 
Here- in their first abode you still may meet, 
Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat; 
A halo of the light of other days , 
Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 

But should there be to whom the* fatal blight 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 60 

Men who exult when minds of, heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was bofn their own, 
Still let them pause — Ah! little do they know 
That what to them b seemed Vice might be but Woo. 
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Hard ,is his fate on whom the public ga£» 
Is fixe 4 for ever to detract or praise; 
Repose denies her requiem to. his name , 
And Folly Joves the martyrdom of Fame* 
The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel — accuser — judge — • and spy* 70 
The foe — the fool — the jealous — and the vain , 
The envious who hut breathe in others' pain, 
JBehold the host J delighting to deprave, 
Who track the steps of Glory to tlie grave, 
Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows % 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 
And pile the Pyramid of Calumny ! 

These are his portion — but if joined to these 

Gaunt Poverty* should league with deep Disease, 80 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, - 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 

To soothe Indignity « — and face to. face 

Meet sordid Rage— and wrestle with" Disgrace , 

To find in Hope but the renewed caress, 

The serpent- fold.* of further Faithlessness > — r 

If such. may be the His which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mighticat fail? 

Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 
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Bear hearts electric — charged with fire from 
Heaven , go 

Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 
By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o'er the lowering Atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turned to thunder --scorch -— 

and burst. 
But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such things should be — if such have ever been; 
Our's be the gentler wish , the kinder task , 
To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 
To mourn the vanished beam — and add our mito 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 100 

Ye Orators! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field ! 
The worthy rival of the wondrous Three ! 6 
Whose words were sparks of Immortality I 
Ye Bards! to whom the Drama's Muse is dear,- 
He was your Master — emulate him here! 
Ye men of wit and social eloquence! 
He was your brother — bear his ashes hence! 
While Powers of Mind almost of boundless range, 
Complete in kind — as various in their change, no 
While Eloquence — Wit — Poesy — and Mirth, 
That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, 
vol. v. I 
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Sfertfv* -trkMa our souls — while lives oar souse 
Of pride in Merit's proud pre-eminence, 
Long shall We seek his likeness -*• long in vain, 
And tarn to til of him which m»f remain, 
Sighing tkfct Nature formed hut one soeh man, 
An* broke the die — irt Moulding Sheridan I 
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Note i,page 1 1 2, Hue 4. 

Turning rivers into blood. 

See Rev. chap. vui. verse 7, etc. "The first angel 
"sounded, and there followed fire and hail mingled with 
" Wood etc." 

Verse 8. "And the second angel sounded, and as it 
M were a great mountain burning with fire was cast into the 
u sea ; and the third part of the sea became blood etc." 

Verse 10. "And the third angel sounded, and there 

" fell a great star from heaven , burning as it were a lamp ; 

" and it fell upon a third part of the rivers , and upon the 

" fountains of waters." 
§ 
Verse 11. "And the name of the star is called Worm— 

"wood: and the third part of the waters became worm- 

"wood; and many men died of the waters, because they 

•'were made bitter.* 

Note 2, page 112, line 20. 

Whose realm refused thee even a tomb, 

Murat's remains are said to have been torn from the 
grave and burnt. 
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Note 3, page 117, line 4. 

. Blessing him they served so well. 

"At Waterloo , one man was seen , whose left arm was 
shattered by a canon ball, to wrench it off with the other, 
and throwing it up in the air, exclaimed to his comrades, 
*Vive FEmpereur, jusqu'a la mort.' There were many 
other instances of the like 1 * this you may, however, depend 
on as true." 

ji private letter from Brussels. 

< 

Note 4, page 190, line 9. 
Of three bright colours, each divine. 
The tri- colour. 

Note 5, page 136, line 23. 

When the loud cry of tranipUd Hindottan. 

See Fox, Burke, and Pitt's eulogy on Mr. Sheridan's 
speech on the charges exhibited against Mr. Hastings in 
tne House of Commons. Mr. Pitt entreated the House to 
adjourn, to give time for a calmer consideration of the 
question than could than Occur after the immediate effect 
of that oration. 

* 
t 

Note 6, page 139, line i4. 
The worthy rival of the- wondrous Three! 
Fox — Pitt — Burke. 

£HJ> OF TOE FIFTH YQJUtfHE. 
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A 



SONNET ON CHILLON. 

Eternal spirit of the chainlcss mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart *— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 

And when thy sons to felters arc consigned — 
To fetters, and the damp vault s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 

And Freedom's fame, finds wings on every wind. 
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Gallon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar — for 'twas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn , as if thy cold pavement were a sod , 

By Bonnivard ! ' — May none those marks efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 
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PRISONER OF CHILLON. 



A FABLE. 



L 

]M[y liair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, * 
As men's have grown from sudden fears: 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Arc bann'd, and barr'd — forbidden fare; 10 
But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered chaios and courted death; 
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That father perish'd at the stake 
Fur tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place; 
We were seven — who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish' d as they had begun, 

Prond of Persecution's rage;- 90 

One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood haye scal'd; 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 

*Of whom this wreck is left the last, 

» 

n. 

There are seven pillars of gothic mold, 

In Chilton's dungeons Aeep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and grey, 

Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 3q 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left} 

Creeping o'er the floor so damp , 

Like a marsh's meteor lamp: 

And in each pillar there is a riiig, 
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And in each ring there is a chain; 

That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain , 

With marks that will not wear away, 4o 

Till I have done with this new day, 

Which now is painful to these eyes 

Which have not seen the sun so rise 

For years — I cannot count them o'crv, 

I lost their long and heavy score, 

When my last brother droop'd and died* 

And I lay living by his side, 

III. 
Tlicy chain'd ns each to a column stone, 
And we were three — yet, each alone, 
We could not move a single pace, 5o 

We could not see each other's fape, , 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Gettercd in hand, but pined in heart; 
'Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To "hearken t'> each others speech, . 
And each turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old, 60 
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« 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon- atone, 
A grating sound — not full and free 
As they oF yore were wont to be; 
It might be fancy — but to me 

They never sounded like our own* 

, IV. 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 70 

I ought to do — and did my best — • 

And each did well in his degree* 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 

Because our mother's brow was given 

To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, 

For him my soul was sorely moved, - 

And truly might it be distrest 

To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was- beautiful as day •— 

(When day was beautiful to me 80 

4s to young eagles, being free)-*— 

A polar day, whish will not see 

A sunset till its summer's gone, 

lis slcepsless summer a long light., 
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The snow- clad offspring of the stm: 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 

And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought but others' ills,. 

And then they flowed like mountain rills, 

Unless he could assuage the woe go 

Which he abhorr'd to view below* 

v. 

The other .was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame , and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy : — but not in chains to pine : 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine; ic*> 

Bnt yet J forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dean 
He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf. 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 
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VI. 

Lake Leman lies by GiiHon'a walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below ' 

Its massy waters meet and flowj | 

Thus much the fathom -line was sent no 

From Chillon's snow-white battlement, 5 

Which round about the wave enthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay,; 
We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd; J 

And I have felt the winter's spray ' 

Wash through the bars when winds were high lao 
And wanton in the happy sk)*; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 

And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

VII. 
I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, ^ 

He loath'd and put away his food; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 
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For we were used to httnler's fare, i3o 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 

Was changed for water from the moat, 

Oar bread was such as captive's tears 

Have moistcn'd many a thousand years, 

Since man first pent his fellow men 

Like brutes within an iron den: 

But what were these to us or him? 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother's soul was of that mold , a 4a 

Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain's side; 

But why delay the truth ? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, 

Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain* 

He died — and they unlocked his chain, 

And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 100 

Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day * 

Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 

But then within my brain it wrought, 
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That even in death bis frecborn breast 

In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I mitfht have spared my idle prayer — 

They coldly laugh'd — and laid him there: 

The flat and turfless earth above 160 

The bring we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder's fitting monument! 

VIII. 
But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most clicrish'd since his natal hour, 
liis mother's image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His marlyred father's dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 1?c 

Less wretched now, and one day free; 
lie , too , who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 
Oh God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shapo, in any mood: *— 
I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 
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I've seen it on the breaking ocean 180 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion) 

I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 

Unmix'd with such — but sure and slow: 

He faded , and so . calm and meek , 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 190 

Was as a mockery of the tomb,* 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That, almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — - 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For 1 was sunk in silence — * lost 200 

In this last loss , of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: ' 

I listened, but I could not hear — 

VOL. VI. B 
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I called, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, siO 

And rush'd to him: — I found him not, 

/ only stirr'd in tins black spot, ■ 

/ only lived — / only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon- dew; 

The last — the solo — the dearest link 

» 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — . 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 220 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — but faith , 
.And that forbade a selfish death. a3o 
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IX. 
What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — t never knew — - 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too : 
I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone. 
And was , scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and grey, 
It was not night — it was not day, &4o 

It was not even the dungeon -light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness — without a place; 
The re we» e no stars — no e»rth — no time — 
No check — no change — no good — no crime — 
But silence, and a stirle.s breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
A sea of stagnant idleness , 
Blind, boundless, mule, and motionless! a5o 

X. 
A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird ; 

B 2 
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It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 

Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery; 

Bat then by dull degrees came hack 

My senses to their wonted track, 260 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the son 

Creeping as it before had done, 

Bnt through the crevice where it came 

That bird was pereh'd, as fond and tame, 

And lamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seera'd to say them all for me! &?o 

I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more: 
It seem'd like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
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I Jcnow not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 

Bui knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were , in winged guise , N 

A visitant from Paradise; 

For — ■ Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's' soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then 'twas mortal — well I knew, 290 

For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

XL 
A kind of change came in my fate, / 3oo 

My keepers grew compassionate, 
I know not what had made them so. 
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They were innred to sights of woe, 

Bat bo it was: — my broken chain 

With links unfasten'd did remain, 

And it 'was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart,' 

And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 3io 

Returning where my walk begun , 

Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers' graves without a sod; 

For if I thought with heedless tread 

My step profaned their lowly bed, 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 

XII. 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all, 3ao 

. Who loved me in a human shape; 
( And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto mc: 
No child — no sire — no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
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for thought of them had made me mad; 

But I was earious to ascend 

To my barr'd windows, and to jbend 

Once more, upon the mountains high, 53o 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them — and they were, the same , 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 

On high — their wide long lake below t 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow 5 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 

O'er channell'd rpek and broken bush; 

I saw the white -walFd distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down; 34 o 

And then there w.as a little isle, 4 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seera'd no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor,, 
But in it there were three tall trees , 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 35o 
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- i 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they .seemed joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methouglit he never flew so fast 

As then to me he seemed to fly, 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled — and would fain 

I had not left my recent chain ;_, • 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 36o 

Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-fiug grave, 

CJosing o'er one wc sought to save, . 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, 

Had almost need of such a rest. 

« 

XIV. 
It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no>note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free, ' fyo 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be , 

I learn'd to love despair. 
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And thus when they appeared at last, 

And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage — and all my own ! 

And half ,1 felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home: 38 o 

With spiders I had friendship made, . 

And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 

Had seen the mice by moonlight play , 

And why should I feel less than they? 

.We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 

In quiet we had learn'd to dwell — 

My very chains and I grew friends 

So much a long communion tends 3gor 

To make us what we are : — even I 

Rcgain'd my freedom with a sigh. 



i 
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SONNET. 

Rousseau — Voltaire *— our Gibbon — and &e 
' Stael — 

* Lcman 1 . tbese names are worthy of thy shore, 

Thy shore of names like these, wert thou na 
more, 
Their memory thy remembrance would recall: 
To them thy banks were lovely as to all, 

But they have made them lovelier, for the lore 

Of mighty minds dolh hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 

Where dwejt the wise and wondrous ; but by thee 
How much more, Lake of Beauty!, do we feel, 

In sweetly gliding o'er thy crystal sea, 
The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 

Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real! 
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STANZAS TO- 

I. 

Though the day of my destiny's over, 

And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which so many could find; 
Though thy soul with my, grief was acquainted, 

It shrunk not to share it with me ; , 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 

It never hath found but in ihee. 

n. 

Then when nature around me is smiling 

The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling 

Because it reminds me of thine; 
And when winds are at war with the ocean, 

A 8 the breasts 1 believed in with me , 
If I heir billows excite an em >tion, 

It is that they bear me. from thee. 
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III. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd, 

And its fragments are aunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is delivcr'd 

To pain — - it shall not he its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn - 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me — 

'Tis of thee that I think — not of them. 

IV. 
Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 

Though slander'd, thou never couldst shake, - 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 

Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, 'twas not to defame me, 

Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 

V. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the niany with one — — 

If ray soul was not fitted to prize it, 
'Twas folly not sooner to shun; 
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And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have fonnd that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 
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From the wreck of the past, which hath perish'd, 

Thus much I at least may recall,. 
It hath taught mc that what I most cherish'd 

Deserved to be dearest of all : 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my- spirit of thee. 
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DARKNESS. 

I iiad a dream, which was not all a dream. 
The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Raykss, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air; 
Morn came, and went — and came, and brought 

no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolatibn; and all hearts 
Were chill'd into a selfish prayer for light: 
And they did live by watchfires — and the thrones, 
„ The palaces of crowned* kings — the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing 

homes % 

To look once more into each other's face; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanos, and their -mountain -torch: 
A fearful hope was all the world contained.; 
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« 

Forests were set on fire — but hour by hour 
They fell and faded — - and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash — - and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 
And others hurried to and .fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel , and. looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
The pall of a past world ; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust., 
And gna*h'd their teeth and howl'd: the wild 

birds tthriek'd, 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 
• And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes] 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl'd 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless — they were slain for food: 
And War, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again ; — a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom: no love was left; 
All earth was but one thought — and that was 
death, 
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Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 

The meagre by the meagre were devoured , 

Even dogs assail'd their masters, all save one, 

"And he was faithful to a corse, and kept, 

The birds and beasts and famish'd men at bay, 

Till hunger clung them , or the dropping dead. 

Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answered not with a caress — he died. 

The crowd was famish'd by degrees; but two 

Of an enormous city did -survive, 

And they were enemies; they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar -place 

Where had been heapM a mass of holy tilings 

For an unholy usage: they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton handa 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath , 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which «wa8 a mockery; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter , and beheld 

Each other's aspects — saw, and shriek'd* and 

died -— 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died , 
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Unknowing who he wag upon 1 whose brow 
, Famine had written Fiend. ^The world was void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless , herbless , treeless , manjess » lifeless r 
A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay* 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirred withm their silent depths; 
Ships saiJorless lay rotting on the sea, 
And their masts fell down piecemeal 5 as they 

dropped 
They slept on the abyss without a surge — 
The wAVes were dead; the tides were in their 

grave, 
The moon their mistress had expired before; 
The winds were* withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perish'd; Darkness had y no need 
Of aid from them *— She was the universe. 
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CHURCHILL'S GRAVE, 



A FACT LITERALLY RENDERED. 



I stood beside the grave of him who blazed 

The comet of «. season, and I saw 

The humblest of all sepulchres , and gazed 

With not the less of sorrow* and of awe 

On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 

With name no clearer than the names unknown, 

Which lay unread around it rand I ask'd 

The Gardener of that ground, why it might be 

That for this plant strangers his memory task'd 

Through the thick deaths of half a century ; 

And t&ixsi he answered — " Well , I do not know 

" Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so j 

•'» . ■ 
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I 

\ 

" He died before my day of Sextonsbip , 
"And I had not the "digging of this grave* 
And is this all? I thought, — and do we rip 
The veil of Immortality? and crave 
I know not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages; to endure this blight? 
So soon and so successless? As I said, 
The Architect of all on which we tread, 
For Earth is hut a tombstone, did essay 
To extricate remembrance from the clay, 
Whose minglings might confuse a Newton's thought 
Were it not that all life /must end in one, ' 
Of which we are but dreamers; — as he caught 
As 'twere the twilight of a former Sun, 
Thus spoke he, — "I believe the man of whom 
"You wot, who lies in this selected tomb, 
"Was a most famous writer ia his day, 
"And therefore travellers step from out their way 
"To pay him honour, — and myself whate'er 
ft Your honour pleases , w — then most pleased I shook 
From out my pocket's avaricious nook 
Some certain coins of silver, v which as 'twere 
Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 
So much but inconveniently; — Ye smile, / 
I see ye, ye profane ones! all the while, 

Ca 
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f 

because my homely phrase the truth would telL 
You are the fools , not I - — for I did dwell 
With a deep thought, and with a isoftcn'd eye,. 
On that Old Sexton's natural homily, 
In which there was Obscurity and Fame, 
The Glory and the Nothing of a Name. 



r 
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/ V 



THE DREAM. 

( 

\ 

I. 

Our life is twofold; Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death, and existence: Sleep hath its- own- world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality, > 

And dreams in their developement have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waiting thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, i6 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the past, — » they speak 
Like sybils of the futuro; they^ave power — * 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
They make us what we were not — what ihey will, 
And shake us with the vision that's gone by, 
The dread of vanish'd shadows — Are they so? 
Is not the past all shadow? What are they? 
Creations of the mind? — The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 20 
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With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath* to forms which can outlive all flesh* 

4 

I would recall a vision which I dream'd 
Perchance in sleep — for in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 

II. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 5o 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and corn£elds, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees / ift' circular array , so fix'd , 
Not by the sport of nature f , but of man: 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing — the one on all that was bentfath . 4o 
Fair as herself — but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young — 'yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge 
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The maid was on the eye of womanhood; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to bis eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining' on Jbim ; he had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away; 5o 

He had no breath, no being, but in her's; 
She was hia voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed her's, and saw with her's, 
Which coloured all his objects.* — he bad ceased 
To life within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all : upon a, tone 1 , 
A touch of her's, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 60 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. ' 

But she in these fond feelings had no share: 
Her sigjis were not for him; to her he was 
Even as a brother — but no more; 'twas much, 
For broth erless she was, save in the name 
Her infant friendship hadjbcsjmvcd on him; 
Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honoured race. — It was a name 
Which [pleased him, and yet pleased him not and 
why,? ' 
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Time taught him a deep answer — when she loved 70 
Another; even now she loved another, 
And on the summit of that hill she stood 

Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 

# 

Kept pace with her expectancy , and flew. 

III. 
\ A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
There was an ancient mansion , and before 
Its walls there' was a steed caparisoned: 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake; -— he was alone, 
And pale, and pacing to and fro; anon 86 

He sate him down , and seized a pen , and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he lean'd 
'His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 'twere 
With a convulsion — then arose again , ' 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written , hut he shed no tears* 
And he did calm himself, and fix;his brow 
Into a kind of quiet ; as he paused , 
The Lady of his love re-entered (hero, 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet l 90 
She knew she was by him beloved , -~ she knewy 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his 'heart 
Was darken'd with her shadow , and she saw 
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That he was wretched, bat she saw not all.' > 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand ; a moment o'er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts , 
Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 
He dropped the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired > but 'not as bidding her adieu, 100 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass'd 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall , 
And mounting on his steed he went his way; 
And ne'er repassed that hoary threshold more, 

- • 

IV. 
A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The Boy was sprang to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home , 
And. his Sonl drank their sunbeams; he was girt 

■ 

With strange and dusky aspects; he was not 
Himself like what, he had been ; on the sea no 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 
There was a mass of many images 
Crpwded like wave's upon me, but he Was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noon - tide sultriness , 
. Coached among fallen columns , in the shade 
Of ruin'd walls that had survived the names 
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* V 

Of those who reared them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing , and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten'd near a fountain ; and a man ^ 120 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber'd around: 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
So cloudless, clear, und purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in Heaven. 

V. 
A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of.his love was wed with Ope 
Who did not love her better; — in her home, 
A thousand leagues from his , — her native home, 
She dwelt, begirt with growing Infancy, i3o 

Daughters and sons of Beauty, — - but behold! 
ypon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of ajn inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye 
As if its lid were charged with unshed tears* 
What could her grief be ? — she had all she loved , 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 
Or ill - repres*'d affliction , her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be ? — see hadlo ved hitn not, i4o. 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 
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v. 

Nor could he bo a part of that which prey!d 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past; 

VI. 

A* change came o'er the spirit of. my dream, — * 

The Wanderer was return'd. — I saw him stand • 

Before an Altar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her feed was fair, but was not that which made 

The Starlight of his Boyhood ; — as he stood 

Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 

The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock i5o 

That in the antique Oratory shook 

His bosom in its solitude; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o'er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced , — and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 

And. all things reel'd around him ; he oould see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have 

been .— 
Bnt the old mansion, and the accustom'd hall, 160 
And the remembered chambers , and the place , 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was his destiny , came bark 
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And thrust themselves between him and the light: 
What business bad they there at such a time? 

vn. 

A change came o'er the spirit % of my dream. 

The Lady of his love; — Oh! she was changed 

As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 

Bad wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes 17a 

They had not their own lustre, bnF the -look 

Which is .not of the earth; she was become 

The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 

Were combinations of disjointed things; 

And forms impalpable and un perceived 

Of others' sight familiar were to her's. 

And this the world calls phrenzy; but the wise. 

Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 

Of melancholy, is a fearful gift; 

What is it but the telescope 0$ tAith? i8q 

Which strips she distance of its phantasies , 

And brings life near in utter nakedness , 

Making the cold reality too real) ' 

VIII. 
And change oame o'er the spirit of my dream.— 
The Wanderer was alone as heretofore, 
Tlie beings which surrounded him were* gone, 
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Or were at war with him; he was a mark 
For flight and desolation, compass' d round 
With Hatred and Contention J Pain was mix'd 
In all which was served up to him, unlil 190 
Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 6 
Jle fed on poisons, and they had no power, 
But were a kind of nutriment; he lived 
Through that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains;: with the stars 
And the quick Spirit of the Universe ,.-' 

He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries ; 
To him the book of Night was opened wide , 
And voices from the deep abyss rcveal'd . aoo 
A marvel and a secred — Be \t so. 

t 
1 

IX. 
My dream was past) it had no further change. 
It was of a strange order , that the doom 
Of these two' creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality — the one 
To end in jnadness — both in misery. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

f L 

Titaw • to whose immortal eyes 

The sufferings of mortality, * 

Seen in their sad reality, 
Were not as things that gods despise; 
What was thy pity's recompense? 
A silent suffering, and intense; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 
The suffocating sense of woe, 

Which speaks hut in its loneliness. 
And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 
Until its roice is echoless. 

n. 

Titan! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will, 
Which torture where they cannot kill; 

And the inexorable Heaven, 
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And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 

The things it may annihilate , 

Refused th'ee even the boon to die: 

The wretched gift eternity 

Was ihine — and thou hast borne it wclL 

All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 

Was but the menace which flung back 

On him the torments of thy rack; 

Tbe£fate thou didst so well foresee 

But would not to appease him tell; 

And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 

And in Tiis Soul a vain repentance, 

And evil dread so ill dissembled 

That in his hand the lightnings trembled. V 

III. 
Thy Gpdlike crime was to be kind, 
To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen Man with his own mind; 
But baflled as thou wert from high, * 

Still in thy patient energy , 
In the endurance, and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 
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Whjch Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 

A mighty lesson we inherit: 

Thou art a symbol. and a sign 

To Mortals of their fate and force; 

Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source: 

And Man in portions can foresee 

His own funeral destiny; 

His wretchedness, and his resistance, 

And his sad unallied existence; 

To which his Spirit may oppose 

Itself — an equal to all woes, 

And a firm will, and a deep sense. 

Which even in torture can descry 

Its own concentered recompense, 

Triumphant where it dares defy, 

And making Death a Victory. 



NOTES. 

TO THE 

PRISONER OF CHILLON etc. 



Note 1, page 8, line 5. 

By Bonnivard! — May none those marks efface! 

Francois de Bonnivard, fils de Louis de Bonnivard,* 
originaire de Seyssel et Seigneur de Limes, naquit en 
i4o6; il fit sea etudes a Turin: en i5io Jean Aime de 
Bonnivard, son oncle, lui resigna le Prieure de St. Victor, 
qui aboutissoit auz murs de Geneve , et qui formait un be- 
nefice considerable. 

Ce grand homme ( Bonnivard merite ce titre par la force 
de * on d me , la droiture de son coeur , la noblesse de sea 
intentions, la sagesse de ses conseils, le courage de sea 
demarches , 1' e'tendue de ses connaissances et la vivacity de 
son esprit), ce grand homme, qui excitera V admiration 
de tous ceux qu'une vertu heroique pent encore emouvoir, 
inspirera encore la plus vive reconuaissance dans lea coeura 
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des Genevois qui aiment Geneve. Bonnivard en fut tou- 
jour* un des plus formes appuis: pour assurer la liberte de 
n6tre Rcpubtique, il ne craignit pas de perdre soaveut k 
sienna ; il oublia son repos ; il meprisa ses richesses ; il ne 
negligea rien pour affermir le bonheur d'une patrie qu'il 
hoDora de son choix : des ce moment il la cherit comme le 
plus zele de ses citoyens ; il la servit avec l'intrepidite d'un 
beros, et il ecrivit son Histoire avec la naivete d'un phi- 
losopbe et la chaleur d'un patriote. 

II (lit dans le commencement de son histoire de Geneve 
que, des qu'il ent commence de lire V histoire des nations 
il se sentit en/raine j>ar son gout pour les Repuhliques , 
dont il epousa toujour* les interets : c'est ce gout pour la 
liberte qui lui fit sans doute adopter Geneve pour sa patrie. 

Bonnivard, encore jeune, s'annonca hautement comme le 
defenseur de Geneve contre le Due de Savoye et l'Eveque. 

En 1619, Bonnivard dervient le martyr de sa patrie ; 
Le Due de Savoye etant entre dans Geneve avec cinq cent 
hommes, Bonnivard craint le resseutiment du Due ; il vou- 
lut se retirer a Fribonrg pour en e viler les suites j mais il 
fut train par deux hommes qui l'accompagnoient, et con- 
duit par ordre du Prince a Grolee , ou il resta prisonnier 
pendant deux ans. Bonnivard etoit malheureux dans ses 
Voyages , comme ses ma] hears n'avoient point xalenti son 
zele pour Geneve, il ctoit toujours un ennemi redoutable 
pour ceux qui la menacoient, et par consequent il devoit 
dtre expose a leurs coups. II fut rencontre en i. r »3o sur 
le Jura par des voleurs, qui le dc'pouillerent, et quile mi- 
rent encore entre les mains du Due de Savoye: ce Prince 
le fit enferincr dans le Chateau de Ghiilon, ou il resta sans 
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6tte interroge' jnsques en i 5 3 6 : il fut alors delivre' par 
les Bernois, qui s'emparerent du Pays de Vaud. 

Bonnivard , en sortant de sa captivite , eut Ie pfaisir de 
trouver Geneve libre et reformee ; la Republique s'empressa 
de In I temoigner sa reconnoissance et de ie dedommager 
des maux qu'il avoit soufferts ; elle le recut Bourgeois de la 
ville an mois de Juin i53G; elle lui donna la majson ha- 
bitue autrefois par Ie Vica i re - General , et elle lui assigna 
line pension de 200 c'cus d'or tant qu'il se'journeroit 
& Geneve. II fut admia dans le Conseil des Deux - Cent 
en 1637. 

Bonnivard n'a pas fini d'dtre utile: apres avoir travailM 
a rendre Geneve libre , il reussit a la rendre tolerante. 
Bonnivard engagea le Conseil a accorder aux Ecclesiasti- 
ques et aux paysans un terns suffisant pour examiner lea 
propositions qu'on leur faisoit; il reussit par sa douceur: 
on preche toujours le Chri&tiauisme avec succes quand on 
le preche arec charite\ 

Bonnivard fut savant; scs manuscriis, qui sont dans 
la Bibliollu-que publique, pi ou vent qu'il avoit bien lu les 
auteurs olassiques latins, et qu'il avoit approfoudi la th£e- 
logie et l'histoire. Ce grand homme aimoit les sciences, 
et il croyoit qu'elles pouvoient fa ire la gloire de Geneve ; 
aussi il ne nVgligea rien pour les fixer dans cette ville nais- 
sante; en i5.Si il donna Sa bibliotbeque au public ; elle 
fut le commencement de notre bibliotheque publique ; et 
ccs livres sont en partie les rares et belles editions du quin- 
zieme siecle qu'on voit dans notre collection, Enfin , pen- 
dant h, meme anae'e , ce bon patriote institua la Republic 
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que son heritiere , a condition quVUe employeroit sea biens 
a entretenir le collie dont on projettoit la fondatian. 

• 
II paroit qne Bonnivard monrut en 1570 ; mais on ne 
pent Passurer » parcequ'il y a une lacune dans le Necrologc 
depnis le mois de Juillet 1670 jusques en 1571. 

Note a, page 9, line 3. 

In a single night. 

Ludorico Sforza, and others. — The came is asserted 
of Marie Antoinette's , the wife of Louis XVI. though not 
in quite so short a period. Grief is said to have the same 
effect: to such, and not to fear, this change in her** was 
to he attributed. 

Note 3, page i4, line 5. 

From Chilton's snow -white battlement. 

The Chateau de Chillon is situated between Clarens and 
Villeneuye, which last is at one extremity of the Lake 
of Geneva. On its left are the entrances of the Rhone, 
and opposite are the Heights of Mclleirie and the range, of 
Alps above Boveret and St. Gingo. 

Near it, on a hill behind, is a torrent j below it, »wash~ 
ing its walls, the lake has been fathomed to t^e depth of 
800 feet (French measure); within it are a range of 
dungeons , in which the early reformers, and subsequently 
prisoners of state, were confined. Across one of the 
vaults is a beam black with age, on which we were in- 
formed that the condemned were formerly executed. In 
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the cells are seven pillars, or, rather, eight, one being 
half merged in the wall; in some of these are rings for 
the fetters and the fettered : in the pavement the steps of 
Bonnivard have left their traces — he was confined here 
several years. 

* 
It is by this castle that Rousseau has fixed the cata- 
strophe of his Heloise, in the rescue of one of her children 
by Julie from the water ; the shock of which , and the 
illness produced by the immersion, is the cause of her 
death. • 

The chateau is large, and seen along the lake for a great 
distance. The walls are white. 

Note 4, page 2 3, line i5. 

And then there was a little isle. 

Between the entrances of the Rhone and Villeneuve , 
not far from Chillon, is a very small island*, the only 
one I could perceive, in my voyage round and over the 
lake , within its circumference. It contains a few trees , 
(I think not above three,) and from its singleness and di- 
minutive size has a peculiar effect upon the view. 

When, the foregoing poem was composed I was not 
sufficiently aware of the history of Bonnivard, or I should 
have endeavoured to dignify the subject by an attempt to 
celebrate his courage and his virtues. Some account of 
his life will be found in a note appended to the " Sonnet 
on Chillon," with which I have been furnished by the 
kindness of a citizen of that Republic which is still proud 
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of the memory of a man worthy of the best age of ancient 
freedom* 

Note 5, page a 6, line 3. 
Leman ! these names are worthy of thy shore* 
Genevra, Ferney, Coppet, Lausanne. 

1 Note 6, page 45, fine. 5. 
Like to the Pontic monarch of old days. 
Mithridatc* of Poutus. 



MANFRED. 



"There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio , 
a Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. " 



DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 



Manfred. 

Chamois Hunter. 

Abbot of St. Maurice. 

Manuel. 

Herman. 

■ 

Witch of the Ajups. 

Ari manes. 

Nemesis. 

The Destinies. 

Spirits etc. 



The Scene of the Drama is amongst the Higher Alps — 
partly in the Castle, of Manfred , and partly in the 



Mountains, 
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MANFRED. 



ACT I. 



S C E N E I. 

JVIanfeed alone — Scene, a Gothic gallery — Time, 

Midnight. 

Man. X he lamp must be replenished, but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch: 
My si umbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within ; .and yet I live , and bear 
The aspect and the form of breatlung men. 
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But grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the mo$t 
Must mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essayed, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 
But they avail not: I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men — » 
But this avaiPd not: I have had my foes, 
And none have baffled, many fallen before me — 
But this avail'd not: — Good, or evil, life 
Powers,, passions, all I see in other beings, 
Have been to meas rain unto the sands, 
Sinre that all -nameless hour. I have no dread 
And feel the curse to have no natural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or 
wishes, 

Or lurking love of something on the earth. 

Now to my task! *— 

Mysterious Agency, 
Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe! 

Whom I have sought in darkness and in light 

Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence — y<j, to whom the top* 
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Of mountains inaccessible are haunts , 
And earth's and ocean's caves familiar things — 
I call upon ye by the written charm 
Which gives me power upon you — Rise! appear! 

\A pause. 
They come not yet. — Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you — by this sign, 
Which makes you tremble — by the claims of him 
Who is undying, — Rise! appear! — Appear! 

\A pause* 
If it be so — Spirits of earth and air , 

Ye shall not thus elude me; by a power, 

Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant -spell , 

Which hadl its birth-place in a star condemned, 

-The burning wreck of a demolish'd world, 

'A wandering hell in the eternal space; 

By the strong course which is upon my soul, 

The thought which is within me and around me, 

I do compel ye to my will. — Appear! 

\A star is seen at the darker end of the gallery , 
it is stationary ; and a voice is heard singing.] 

I?iR8T Spirit. 
Mortal! to thy bidding bow'd, 
From my mansion in the clond, 
Which the breath of twilight builds , 
And the summer's sun -set gilds 
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With the amre and vermilion,' 
Which is inix'd for my pavilion: 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star -beam I have ridden; 
To thine adjuration bow'd, 
Mortal — be thy wish avow'd! 

Voict of the Second Spirit. 

Mont Blanc is t)ie monarch of mountains , 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 

The Avalanche in his hand; 
But ere it fall , that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command. 
The Glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day; 
But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 
I am the spirit of the place, 

Coul I make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his cavcrn'd base — 
Aud what with me wouldst Thou? 
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Voice, of the Third Spirit* 

In the blue depth of the waters > 

Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, ^ 

And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the Mermaid is decking 

Her green hair with shells; 
Like the storm on the surface 

Came the sound of thy spells; 
O'er my calm Hall of Coral 

The deep echo roll'd — 
To the Spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold! 

Fourth Spirit. 

Where the slumbering earthquake 

Lies pillow'd on fire, 
And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher; 
Where the roots of the Andes 

Strike deep in the earth, , 

As their summits to heaven 

Shoot soariogly forth; 
I have quitted my birth-place, 

Thy bidding to bide — 
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Thy sp^H hath subdued me, 
Thy will be my guide! 

Fu'TH Spirit,' 

I am the Aider of the wind, 

The Stirrer of the storm J 
The hurricane I left behind 

Is yet with lightning warm; 
To speed to thee, o'er shore and sea 

1 8 wept upon the blast : 
The fleet 1 met sailed well, and yet 

'Twill sink ere night be past. 

Sixtji Spirit. 

My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 
Why doth tby magic torture me with light? 

Seventh Spirit. 

The star which rules thy destiny, 
Was ruled , ere earth began, by me: 
It was a world as fresh and fair 
As e'er revolved round sun in airj 
Its course was free and regular, 
Space bosom'd not a lovelier star. 
The hour- arrived — and it became 
A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
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-A pathless comet, and a, curse, 

The menace of the universe; 

Still rolling on with innate force, 

Without a sphere, without a course, 

A bright deformity on high, 

The monster of the upper sky ! 

And thou! beneath its influence born — 

Thou worm! whom I obey and scorn — 

Forced by a power (which is not thine, 

And lent thee but to make thee mine) 

For this brief moment to descend, 

Where these weak spirits round thee bend 

And parley with a thing like thee — • 

What wouldst thou, Child of Clay! with me? 

The Seven Spirits. 

Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, 
thy star, 

Are at thy beck and bidding, "Child of Clay! 
Before thee at thy quest their spirits are — - 

What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals— * 
say? 

Max. Forgetfulness — 

First Spirit* Of what — of whom — and why? 

Man. Of that which is within me; read it there-* 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 

VOL. vi* E 
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Spirit. We can but give thee that which we 
possess: 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O'er earth, the whole, or portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators, each and all, 
These shall be thine/ 

Man. Oblivion, self-oblivion *— 
Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask? 

Spirit. It is not in our essence, in our skill; 
But — thou mayst die. 
Mam. Will death bestow it on me? 
Spirit, We are immortal, and do not forget; 
We are eternal; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present. Art thou answered? 
Man. Ye mock me — but the power which 
brought ye here 
Hath you made mine, Slaves, scoff not a my will! 
The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 
The ligthning of my being* is as bright, 
Pervading, and far -darting as your own, 
And shall not yield to yours^ though coop'd in clay! 
Answer, or I will teaeh ye what I am. 

Spirit. We answer as we answered; our reply 
Is even in thine own -words. 
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Man. Why say ye so? 

. Spirit. If, as thou say's t, thine essence be as 
ours, 
We have replied in telling the, the filing 
Mortals call death, hath nought to do with us. 
Man. I then have call'd ye from your realms 
in vain; 
Ye cannot, or ye will not, aid me. 
Spirit. Say; 

What we possess we offer; it is thine: 
Bethink ere thou dismiss us, ask again — 
Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of 
davs *— 
• Man. Accursed ! .what have I to do with days ? 
They are too long already. — Hence — : begone! 
Spirit. Yet pause: being here, our will would 
do thee service! 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 

§ 

Which we can make not worthless in thine eyes? 
Man. No , no lie : yet slay — one moment, ere 
we part •— ; 
I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
A 8 music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 

£ 2 
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Or one, or all, in your accnstom'd forms.. 

Spirit. We have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principles 
But choose a form — in that we will appear. 

Man. I have no choice; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 
Who is most powerful of ye , take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting. — Come! 

Sjerventh Spirit. {Appearing in the shape of 
a. beautiful female figure* ) Behold f 

Man. Oh God ! if it be thus , and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy, — I will clasp thee, 
And we again will be — [ The figure vanishes. 

My heart is crushed { 

£ Manfred jails senseless. 

(A voice is heard in the Incantation which follows.*) 
When the moon is on the wave, 

And the glow-worm in the grass , 
And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass ; 
When the falling stars are shooting, 

And the answered owls are hooting* 
And the silent leaves are still 

In the shadow of the hill* 
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Shall my soul be upon thine * 
With a power -and with a sign. 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep. 

There are shades which will not vanish; 

There are thoughts thou canst not banish; 

By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud , 

Thou art gathered in a cloud; 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell. 

Though thou seest me not pass by, 
Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen, 
Must be near thee, and hath been; 
And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn'd around thy head, 
Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot, 
And the power which thou dost feci 
Shall be what tbou must conceal. 

* 

And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse, . 
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And a spirit of the air 

Hath begirt thee with a snare; 

in the wind there is a voice 

Shall forbid, thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall Night deny 

All the quiet of hrr sky; 

And the day shall have a sun, 

Which shall make thee wish it done. 

From thy falso tears T did dislil 

An essence which hath strength to kill; 

From thy own heart I then did wring 

The black blood in its blackest spring; 

From thy own smile I snaich'd the snake, 

For there it coil'd as in a brake; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 

Which gave all these their chief est harm; 

In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 

By thy cold breast and serpent smile. 

By thy unfathom'd gulf* of gnile., 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut souls hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art ■■ • ♦ ' 

Which pass'd for human thine own heart; : 



1\ 
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Hy thy delight in, others' pain, 
And. by thy brotherhood of Cain, 
I call upon thee! and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper .Hell! 

And on thy head I pour tjie vial 

Which doth devote tjiee to this trial; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny; 

Though thy' death shall still seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear; 

tio! the spell now works around, thee, 

And the clankless chain hath bound thee; 

O'er thy heart an,d brain together 

Hath the word been, pass'd — now. wither ! 
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The Mountain of the Jungfrau. — Time, Morning.*— 
Manfred alone upon the Cliffs. 

Man. The spirits I have raised abandon me — - 
The spells which I have studied baffle me — 
The remedy I reck'd of tortured mej 
^ lean no more on super -hitman aid* 
It hath no. power upon the pest;, and for 
The future, till the past be gulfd in darkness, 
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It it not of my search. — My mother Earth ! 
And thou, fresh breaking Day,) and you/ ye 

Mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That openest oyer all, and unto all 
Art a delight — thou shin'st not on my heart. 
And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent's brink beneath 
Behold the t^ll pines* dwindled as to shroubs 
In dizziness of distance; when a leap, 
A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom's bed 
To rest for ever — wherefore do I pause ? 
I feel the impulse — yet I do not plunge; 
I see the peril — yet do not recede; 
And my brain reels — - and yet my foot is firm: 
There is a power upon me which withholds 
And makes it my fatality to live; 
If it be life to wear within myself 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself — 
The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 
Thou winged and cloud -cleaving minister, 

[An eagle passes.. 
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Whose- happy flight is highest into heaven, 
Well may'st thou swoop so near me — 1 should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above v 

With a pervading vision. Beautiful! 

Bow beautiful is all this visible world! 

How glorious in its action and itself; 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 

To sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make * 

A conflict of its elemeuts , and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, 

Contending with low wants and lofty will 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are — what they name not to themselves, 

And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, 

[The Shepherd's pipe in the distance is heard* 
The natural music of the mountain reed — 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix'd with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd; 
My soul would drink those echoes. — Oh, thatl were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony,- 
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A bodiless enjoyment — born and dying 
With the blest tone which made mef 

Enter from below a Chamois Hunter. 
CnAMois Hunter* Even so 

This way the chamois leapt: her nimble feet 
Have baffled me; my gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my break -neck travail. — What is here? 
Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath reach M 
A height whiih none even of pur mountaineers , 
Save our best hunters, may attain: his garb 
Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 

Proud as a free -born peasant's , at this distance. 

1 will approach him nearer. 

Man. {not perceiving the other.') To be thus 

Grey-hair'd wilh anguish, like these blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay — 
And to be thus, eternally but thus, 
Having been otherwise! Now furrow'd o'er 
With wrinkles, plough'd by moments, not by years; 
And hours — all tortured into* ages — hours 
Which I outlive I.t- Ye toppling crags of ice!.- 
Ye avalanches., whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o'er whelming, come and crush me! 
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I Jbear ye roome ntly above , beneath , 
Crash with a frequent conflict; but ye pass, 
And only fall on things which still would live; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C. Hun. The mists begin to rise from up the 
valley ; 
I'll warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together. 

Man. The mists boil up around the glaciers; 
clouds 
% Rise curling fast beneath me , white and sulphury. 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heaped with the damn'd like pebbles. — I am giddy. 
C. Hun. 1 must approach him cautiously; if 
near, 
A sudden step will startle him , and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Man. Mountains have fallen, 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine brethren ; filling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction's splinters; 
Damming the rivers with a sudden* dash , 
Which crush'd the- waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another chanurl — thus, 
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Thus , in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg — 
Why Atood I not beneath it? 

C. Hun. Friend have a eare, 

Your next step may be fatal! — for the lore 
Of him who made you, stand not on that brink! 

Man. (jiot hearing him.') Such would have been 

for mi a fitting tomb; 

My bores had then been quiet io their depth; 

They had not t en been strewn upon the rocks 

For the wind** pastime — as thus — thus they 

shall be — 

In this one plunge. — Farewell , ye opening heavens! 

Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

Ye were not meant for me — Earth! take these 

atoms ! 

{As Manfrkd is in act to spring from the cliff \ 
the t hamo18 Hunter seizes and retains him 
with a sudden grasp.) 

C. IIun. Hold, madman! — though aweary of 
thy life, 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood. — 
Away with me — I will not quit my hold. 

Mam. I am most sick at heart — . nay, grasp 
me not — 
I am all feebleness — the mountains whirl 
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Spinning around me ■— I grow blind — What 
art thou? 
C. Hun, I'll answer that anon. — Away with me — ■ 
OPhe clouds grow thicker — there— now lean on me— 
Place your foot here — here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub — now give me your hand, 
And hold fast by my girdle — softly — well — 
The Chalet will be gained within an hour — 
Come on , well quickly find a surer, footing , 
And something like a pathway, which the torrent 
Hath wash'd since winter. — Come, 'tis bravely 

done — 
Yen should have been a hunter. — Follow me. 

{As they descend the rocks with difficulty, 
the scene closes.) 
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ACT II. 



SCENE I. 

A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps* 

Manured and the Chamois Hunter. 

C. Hun. No, no *- yet pause — thou must 
not yet go forth: 
Thy mind and body are alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least; 
When thou art better, I will be thy guide — 
But whither? 

Man. It imports not: I do know 
My route full well, and need no further guidance. 

C. Hun. Thy garb and gait bespeak thee of 
high lineage — 
One of the many chiefs , whose castled crags 
Look o'er the lower valleys — which of these 
May call thee Lord? I only know their portals; 
My way of life leads me but rarely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of -those old halls , 
Carousing with the vassals; but the paths, 
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Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 
I know from childhood — which of these is thine? 

Man. No matter. ' 

C. Hun. Wei! , sir, pardon me the question, 
And he of belter cheer. Come, taste my wine; 
'Tis of an ancient vintage; many a day 
'T has thawed my veins among our glaciers , now 
Let it do thus for thine — Come, pledge me fairl} r . 

Man. Away, away! there's blood upon the brim! 
Will H then never — never sink in the earih? 

C. Hun. What dost thou mean? thy senses 
wander from thee ' 

Man. I say 'tis blood — my blood ! the pure 
warm stream 
Which ran in the veins* of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth , and had one heart, 
And loved each other as we should not love. 
And this was shed : but stilt it rises up , 
Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from her. ven, 
Where thoa art not — and I shall never be. 

C. Hun. Man of strange words, and some 
halfmaddening sin, 
Which makes thee people vacdncy, whatever 
Thy dread and sufferance be, there's comfort yet — 
The aid of holy men , and heavenly patience — 
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Ma-k. Patience and patience! Hence — that 
word was made 
For brutes of burthen , not for birds of prey j 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine, — 
I am not of thine order. 

C. Hun. Thanks to heaven! 

I would not be of thine for the free fame 
Of William Tell ; but whatso'er thine ill , 
It must be borne, and these wild starts are useless. 
Man. Do I not bear it? — Look on me — I live. 
C. Hun. This is convulsion, and ho healthful life. 
Man. I tell thee, man! I have Kvcd many years, 
Many long years, but they are nothing now 
To those which I must number: ages — ages — 
Space and eternity — and consciousness, 
With the fierce thirst of death— and still unslaked ! 
C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of middle age 
Hath scarce been sot; I am thine elder far. 
Man. Think'st thou existence doth depend an 
time? 
It doth; but actions are our epochs: mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable, 
Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 
Innumerable atoms; and one desart, 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 
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fiut nothing rests, save carcases and wrecks, 
Racks, and the salt -surf .weeds of bitterness. 

C. Hun." Alas S he's mad — but yet I must not 
leave him. 

Man. I would I were — for then the things I see 
Would be but a distempered dream. 

C. Hun. . What is it 

That thou dost /see , or think thou look'st upon? 

Man. Myself, and tbee — a peasant of the Alps— • 
Thy humble Virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud and free; 
Thy, self- respect, grafted on innocent thoughts; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep; thy toils 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With cross and garland over its green turf 
And thy grandchildren's love for epitaph; 
This do I see — and then I look within .-— 
It matters not — my soul was scorch'd already! 

C. Hun. And would'st thou then exchange thy 
lot for mine? 

Man. No, friend! I would not wrong thee 
nor exchange 
My lot with living being; I can bear *— 
However wretchedly, 'tis still *o bear *~ 

rot. vi # P 
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In life what others could not hrook to dream. 
But perish in their slumber. 

C. Hck. And with this — 

This cautious feeling for another's pain, 
Canst thou be black with. evil? — say not so. 
Can one of gentle thoughts have wreak' d revenge 
Upon his enemies? 

Man. Oh! no, no, no! 

My injuries came down on those who loved me — 
On those whom I best loved: I never quelTd 
An enemy , save in my just defence — 
But my embrace was fatal. 

C. Hun. Heaven give thee restf 

And penitence restore thee to thyself $ 
My prayers shall be forwlhee. 

Man. I need them not, 

But can endure thy pity. I depart — 
*Tis time — farewell! — Here's gold, and thanks 

for thee — . 
No words — it is thy due. — Follow me not — » 
I know my path — the mountain peril's past : — 
And once again, I charge thee, follow not! 

[Exit Manfbjbd. 
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SCENE II. 

A lower Valley ,in the Alps. — A Cataract, 

Enter Manfred. * 

It is not noon — tho sunbow's rays * still arch 

The torrent with the many hues o£ heaven, 

And roll the sheeted silver's Waving column 

O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular, 

And fling its lines of foaming light along , 

And to and fro, like the pale courier's tail, 

The Giant 'steed , to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 

But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 

I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

• And with the Spirit of the place divide 

The homage of these waters. — • I will call hen 

(Manfrej) takes some of the water into the palm 

» of his hand; and Jlingsit in^the air, muttering 

the adjuration. After a pause, the Witcu 

of the alps' rises beneath the arch of the 

sunbeam of the torrent.) 

' F a • 
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SIan. Beautiful Spirit! with thy hair of light, 
And dazzling eyfs of glory, in whose form 
The charms of Earth's least -mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements; while the hues of youth, — 
Carnation'd like a sleeping infant's cheek, 
Hock'd hy the beating of her mother's heart, 
Or the rose tints,' which summer's twilight leaves. 
Upon the.k>fty glacier's virgin snow, 
The blush of earth embracing with her heaven, — 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bends o'er thee. 
Beautiful Spirit in thy calm clear brow, 
Wherein is glass'd serenity of soul, 
Which v of itself shows immortality, 
I read that thou Wilt pardon to a Son 
Of Earth, whom the abstruser powers permit 
At times to commune with them — if that he 
Avail him of his spells — to call thee thus, 
And gaze on thee a moment* 

Witch. Son of Earth! 

I know thee, and the powers which give thee power j 
I know thee £>r a man of many thoughts, 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 
I have expected this — what wouldst thou with me ? 



I 
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Man.- To look upon thy beauty — nothing further* * 
The face of the earth hath maddcn'd me, and I 
Take/ refuge in her mysteries , and pierce 
To the abodes of I hose who govern her «*-» t 
But they can noihing aid me. I have sought 
From them what they could not bestow , and now 
I search no further. • 

Witch. What could be the quest 
Which is not in the power of the most powerful, 
The rulers of the invisible? 

Man. A boon; 

But why should I repeat it? 'twere in vain. 

Witch. I know not that; let thy lips utter it. 

Man. Well, though it torture me, 'tis but the 
same; 
My pang shall find a voice. From my yon th. upwards 

m 

My spirit walk'd not with the souls of men 9 
Nor look'd upon the earth with human eyes; . 
The thirst of their a mb if ion was not mine, 
The aim of their existent e was not mine ; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions , and my powers, 
Made me a stranger*, though 1 wore the form, 
I uad no sympathy with, breathing flesh ; 
Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 
Was there but one who — but of her anon* 
I said, with men, and with the thoughts of men, 
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I held but slight communion; but instead, ' 
My joy was in the Wilderness! to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain's top , 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's wins 
Flit o'er the herbless granite; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 
Of river - stream , or ocean , in their flow. 
In these my early strength exulted; or , 
To follow through the night the moving moon, 
The stars and their developement ; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings, till my eyes grew dim; 
Or to look, list'ning, on the scattered leaves, 
While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone; 
For if the beings, of whom I was one, — l 

4 

Hating to be so, — cross' d me in my path, 
I felt mysell degraded back to them, 
And was all clay again. And then I dived. 
In my lone wanderings, to the caves. of death J 
Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 
From wither'd bones, 4ind skulls, and heap'd up dust, 
Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass'd ' 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
Save in the old-time; and with time and toil, 
And terrible ordeal, and such penance 
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As in itself hath power upon the air, . 
And spirits that do compass air and earth > 
Space,, and the peopled infinite, I made 
Mine 'eyes familiar *with«Ettrnity, . .. \ 
Such as, before Die, did the Magi, .and 
He who from out their fountain dwellings raised 
Eros 1 and Anteros % at Gadara, 
As I do thee; — and with my knowledge grew 
. The thirst 6£ knowledge', and the power and joy 
Of this most bright intelligence > until — • 

Witcu. Proceed. «. 

Man. Oh! I»but thus prolonged my words, 
Boasting these idle attributes, because 
As I approach the core of my heart's grief — 
But to my task! I have not named to thee 
Father or mother, nu'strrss, friend, or being, 
With whom I wore the chain of human ties; 
If I had such, they seem'd not such to x me — 
Yet there was one — - * 

Witch. Spare nqt thyself — proceed ! 

Man. She was like me in lineaments — her eyes, 
Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
- Even of her voice, they sail were like to mine; 
But soften'd all, and . tcropcr'd into beauty; 
She had- the same lone thoughts and wanderings' 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
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To comprehend the universe: nor these 
Alone, hut with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles., and tears > — which I had not* 
And tenderness — hut that 'I had for her; 
Humility — and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own 

I loved her, and destroy 'd her! 

Witch. With thy hand? 

Man. Not with my hand, hut heart — which 
hroke her heart — 
It gazed on mine, and withered. I have shed 

Blood, bufrnot hers — and yet her blood was shot! 

I saw — and could not staunch it. 

Witch. And for this 

A being of the race thou dost despise, 
The order which thine own would rise above 
Mingling with ns and ours, thou dost*forego 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink'st back 
To recreant mortality — Away I 

Man. Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since that 
hour — 
But words are breatji — look on roe in my sleep 
Or watch my watchings — Come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with die Furies; — I have gnash' d 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 
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Tben cursed myself till sunset ; ~ I havet pray'd 

For madness .as a blessing — 'tis denied me. 

I have affronted death — but in the war 

Of elements the waters shrunk from me , 

And fatal tilings pass'd harmless — the cold hand 

Of an all -pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 

In phantasy, imagination, all, 

The affluence of my soul — which one day was 

A Croesus in creation — I plunged deep , 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dash'd me back , 

Into the gulf of my unfathom'd thought. > 

I plnngcd amidst mankind — Forge tfuli less 

I sought in all 9 save where lis to be found f 

And that I have to learn — my sciences, 

My long pursued and super -human art, 

Is mortal here* — I dwell in my despair — 

And live — and live for ever. « 

Witch. It may be 

That I can aid thee. 

Man* To do this thy power* 

Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. 
Do so — in any shape — in any hour — 
With any torture — so it be the last. 

Witch. That ia not in my province; hut 
if thoa 
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Wilt swear obedience to toy will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. 
Man. I will not swear — Obey! and whom? 

the spirits •.. ,, 

Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
Of those who served me — Never ! 

Witch. Is this all? 

Hast thou no gentler answer? — Yet bethink thee 
And pause ere thou rejectest. 

Man. I have said it. 

WrTCH. Enough! — I may retire then — sayi 

Man. Retire! ■• . . 

[ The Witch disappears, 

Man. [alone.) We are the fools of time and terror : 
Days , 

Stca on us and steal from us; yet we live; 
Loathing our life, and dr*adi< g still to die. 
In all the days of this dett-stid yoke — 
Thi* vital weight upon the stiuggliug heart, 
Whirh sinks with soiruw, or beats quick with pain, 
Or joy that ends in agony or faintness — 
In all the days' of past and future, for 
In life there is n present, we can number 
How f< w — how lens than few — wherein the soul 
Forbears to pant for death , and yet draws back 
As from a stream in wintefr, though the chill 
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1 1 

Be but a moment's. I have one resource 
Still in my science — I can cajl the dead, • 
And ask. them what ft is we dread to be: 
The sternest answer can but be the Grave, v 
And that is nothing — if they answer not — 
The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Endor; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid's unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 
That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, 
And died unpardon'd — though he call'd in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath, 
Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 
In words of dubious import , but fulfilled. 3 ' > 

If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living; had I never love,d, 
That which I love would still be beautiful — 
Happy and giving happiness* What is she? 
What is she now? — a sufferer for my sins — 
A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 

1 

\yithin few hours I shall not* call in vain — 
Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare : 
Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze 
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On spirit, good or evil — now I tremble, 
And feel a strange cold thaw upon my heart, 
But I can art even what I most abhor, 
And champion human fears. — The night approaches. 

[Exit. 

'SCENE III. 
The Summit of tlie Jungfrau Mountain, 

Enter «Fibst Dbstint. - 

The moon is rising broad, and round, and bright; 

And here on snows, where never human foot 

Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 

And leave no traces; o'er the savage sea, 

The glassy oc j an ©f the mountain ice , ' 

We 6kim its rugged breakers, which put on 

The aspect of a tumbling tempest's foam , 

Frozen in a moment — a dead whirlpool's image; 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle,^ 

The fretwork of some earthquake — where the clouds 

Pause to repose themselves in passing by — 

Is sacred to' our revels, or our vigils; 

llrre do I wait my sisters, on our way 

To the Hall of Arimanes, for to-night 

Is our great festival — 'tis strange they come not 
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A Voice without % Singing'. 



The Captive Usurper, 

Hurl'd down from the throne, • 
Lay buried in torpor, 

Forgotten and lone; 
I broke through his' slumbers, - 

I shivered his chain, 
1 leagued him with numbers — - 

He's Tyrant again! 

With the blood of a million he'll answer ray rare, 
With a nation's destruction— -his flight and despair* 



Second Voice , without* 

The ship sail'd on, the ship sail'd fast, 
But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast; 
There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 
And there is not a wrrtch to lament o'er his wreck 1 
Save one, whom I held , as he swam , by the their, 
And he was a subject well worthy my care; 
A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea — 
But I saved him to wreak further havoc for me! 
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Fmst Destiny, answering. 

Tlie city lies sleeping; 

The morn, to deplore it, 
May dawn on it weeping. 

Sullenly, slowly, 
The black plagne flew o'er it — « 

Thousands- lie lowly; 
'Tens of thousands shall perish — 

The living shall fly from 
The 8 ick, they jshould cherish; 

But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die from. 

Sorrow and anguish. 
And eyjl and dread, 

Envelope a nation — 
The blest are the dead, A 
Who see not the sight 
Of their own desolation. — 
This work of a night — 
This wreck of a realm — this deed of my doing — 
For ages I've done, and shall still be renewing I 
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Enter the Second and Third Destinies. 

The Three. ^ 

Our bands contain the hearts of men, , 
Our footsteps are their graves \ 

We only give to fake again 
The spirits of our slaves! 

First Des. Welcome! —7 Where's Nemesis? 
Second Des. At some great work; 

But what I know not, for my hands were full. 
TiiiRD Des. Behold she cometh. 



- Enter Nemesis. 

First Des. Say; where hast thou been? 

My sisters and thyself are slow to - night. 

Num. I was detained repairing shattered thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 
Avenging men upon their enemies, 
. And making them repent their own revenge ; 
Goading the wise to madness ; from the dull ' 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 
And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 
To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 
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Act II. 



Of freedom, tlie forbidden frnit. — ' Away! 
We have outstaid the hour— mount we our clouds ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

The Hall of Arimanes — An 'manes on his Throne, 
a Globe of Fire, surrounded by the Spirits. 

i 

Hymn of the Spirit*. 

Hail to our Master! — Prince of Earth and Air! — 

Who walks the clouds and waters — in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 

Themselves to chaos at his high command! 
He breatluth — and a tempest shakes the sea; 

He speaketh — and the clouds reply in thunder; 
He gazeth — from his glance the sunbeams flee; 
- He moveth ^-earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanos rise; 
' His shadow is the Pestilncce; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies; 

And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice; 

To him Death pays his tribute; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies — 

And his the spirit of whatever is! 
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Enter the Destinies and n.emesij. 

Ftrst. Des. Glory to Arimanes! an the earth 
His power increasetb — bora my sisters did 
His bidding} nor drd I neglect my duty J 

Second Des. Glory to Arimanes ! we who bow 
•The necks of men, bow down Before his throne ! 

Third Des. Glory to Arimanes! — we await 
His nodi - 

Nem. Sovereign of Sovereigns! We are thine, 
And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, 
And must things wholly so; still to increase 
Our power, increasing thine, demands our care, 
And we are vigilant — Thy late commands 
Have been fulfilled to the utmost. 

Enter Manfred. 

A Spirit. What is here? 

A mortal! — Thou most rash and fatal wretch. 
'Bow down and worship! 

Second Spirit. I do know the man — 

A Magian of great power, and fearful skill! 

Third Spirit. Bow down and worship, slave!— 
What, know'st thou not 
Thine and our Sovereign? — Tremble; and obey? 
voii. vi. G 
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All the Spirits. Prostrate thyself, and thy 
condemned clay, 
Child of the Earth! or dread the worst. 

Man, I know it; 

And yet ye see I kneel not. 

Fourth Spirit. 'Twill be taught thee. 

Man. Tis taught already; •*— many a night 
on the earth. 
On the bare ground* have I bow'd down my face, 
And strewed my head witji ashes; I have known 
The fulness of humiliation, for 
I sunk before my vain despair, and .knelt 
To my own. desolation. 

Fifth Spirit. Dost thou dare 

Refuse to Arimanes on his throne 
Wtfat the whole earth accords,- beholding not 
The terror of his Glory — Crouch! I say. 

Man. Bid him bow doyrn to .that which is above 
him, .,r- 

The overruling Infinite — - the Maker L 

Who made him not for worship — let him kneel, 
And we will kneel together. 

The Spirits. Crush the worm! 

Tearlrim in pieces! — ^ x 

First Djes. Hence! A vaunt! — he's mine. 

Prince of the Powers invisible ! This man 
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Is of no common order, as bis port 
And presence here denote; bis sufferings 
Have been of an immortal nature, like 
Our: own; his knowledge and his powers and will, 
As far as is compatible with clay, 
Which clogs the etherial essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne; his aspirations 
Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth, . 
And tlicy have only taught him what we know -7— 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance, for that 
' Which is another kind of ignorance. 
This is not all — the passions, attributes 
Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being, 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is .exempt, 
Have pierced his heart ; and in their consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, 
Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine. 
And thine, it may be — be it so, or not, 
No other Spirit in this region hath 
A soul like hi* — or power upon his soul. 
Nem. Whath db^h he here then? 
First Dks. Let him answer that* 

Man. Yc know what I have known j and without 
power 
I could not be amongst ye: but there are 

G a 
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Powers deeper still beyond — * I come in foeat 
Of such, to answer, unto what I seek 

Nbm. What wooldat thou ? 

Man. - Thou canst not reply to me. 

Call up the dead — my qaentjon is for them. 

Nsk. .Great Arimanes, doth thy will avouch. 
The wishes of this mortal? 

Am. Yea. 

Nbm. Whom would'st thou 

Uncharnel? 

Mam. On& without a tomb — call mp 

Astarte. 

Nkmesu 

Shadow! or Spirit! 

Whatever thou art, 
Which still doth inherit 

The whole or a part 
Of the form of thy birth; 

Of the mould of thy^ day* 
Which returned to* the earth, 

Re -appear to the day! 
' Bear what thou borest, 

The heart and the form, 
Ana* the aspect thou worest 

Redeem from the worm. - 



/ 
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Appear! — Appear! — Appear! 

Who, sent thee there requires thee here! 

{ The Phantom of Astakte rises and stands 
in the midst,) 

Mar. Can this be death? there's bloom upon her 
cheek; 
Bat now 1 see it is no living hue, 
Bat a strange hettic — like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish'd leaf. 
It is the same ! Oh , God i that I should dreajd 
To look upon the same* — Astarte! — No, 
I cannot speak to her — but bid her speak — - 
Forgive me or condemn me* 

N E M B 8 I S< 

By the power which hath 'broken 
The grave which enthrall'd thee, 

Speak to him who hafh spoken, 
Or those who have call'd thee ! 

» 

Man. She is silent, 

And in that silence I am more than answered* 

Nbm. My power extends no farther. Prince of air! 
It rests with thee alone — command her voice. 

Ari. Spirit — obey this scrptre! 
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Nem, Silent still 1 

She is not of our order , bat belongs 
To the other powers. .Mortal! thy quest is vain, 
And we are baffled also. . 

¥ Man* Hear roe, bear me — 

Astarte! my beloved! speak to me! 
I have so much endured — so much 'endure — 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed tbee more 
Than 1 am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I loved thee: we wepre not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love 1 as we have loved. 
Say that thou loath'st me not — that I do* bear. 
This punishment for both — that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed — and that I shall die ; 
For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existence ,— in a life ^ 
Which makes me shrink from immortality — » 
A future like the past. I cannot rest. 
I know not what I ask, nor what I seek: 
I feel bujt what thou art •— and what I am ; 
And I would hear yet once before I perish • 
The voice which was my music r— Speak to me ! 
For I have call!d on thee in the still night, 
Startled the sftmibering birds from the husk'd 
bough*) 
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And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
'Which answered me — many things answered .me— 
Spirits and men •*- but thou wert silent all. 
Yet speak to me J I have outwatch'd the stars, 
And gazed o'er heaven in vain ( in search of thee. 
Speak to me ! I have wandered o>r the earth 
And never fbund thy likeness — Speak to me! 
Look on the fiends around — they feel for me: 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alone — 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath; — but say — 
I reck not what — but let me hear thee once— * 
This once — once more N ! 

Phantom o* Astaiub. Manfred! 

Man. m Say on, say on — 

I live but in the sound — it is thy v«it-e! 

Phan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine earthly 
ills. 
Farewell ! 

Man. Yet one word more -ami forgiven? 

Phan, Farewell! 

Man* Say, shall we meet again? 

Phan. Farewell! 

Man. One word for mercy! Say, thou loves* me. 

Phan. Manfred! 

[The Spirit of Aar arte disappears. 
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Ncm; She's gone, and "drill not be recalPd; 
Her words will be fnlfil'd. Return to, the earth! 
A Spirit* He is convulsed — This is to be 
a mortal 
And seek the things beyond mortality. 
Anotheb spirit. Yet, see, he mastereth Himself, 
and makes 
His torture tributary to bis will. 
Had be been one of us, be would have made 
An awful spirit. 

Nem. Hast tbou further question 

Of our great sovereign, or bis worshippers? 
Man. None. x 

Nem. n Then for a time farewell. 

* Man. We meet then? Where? On the earth? — 
Even as thou wilt : and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well! 

[Exit Manfbbd. 
. (Scene closes.) 
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ACT III. 
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S C E N E I. 

A Hall in the Castle of Manfred* 

Manfred and Herman. 

Man. What is the hour? 

Her. It wants but one till sunset, 
And promises a lovely twilight, 

Man. Say, 

Are all things so disposed of in the tower. 
As I directed? ' 

Her. All: my lord, arc ready; 

Here is the key and casket. 

Man. It is well: 

Thou mayst retire. [Exit Herman. 

Man. (alone.) There is a calm upon me — ; 
Inexplicable stillness ! which till now 
£)id not belong to what I knew of life. 
If that I did not know philosophy 
To be of all our vanities the molJiest, 
The merest word that ever fool d the ear 
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From out tbe schoolman's jargon, I should deem 
The golden secret, the sought "Kalon," found. 
And s<*a'ed in my soul. It will not last, 
But it is well to have known it , though but once : 
It ho th enlaiged my thoughts with a n**w sense , 
And I within my tablets would note down, 

That there is such a feeling. Who is there? 

« 

Re-enter Herman. 

My lord , the abbot of St. Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 

Enter the Abbot of St. Maurice* 

Abbot. Pease be with Count Manfred! 
Man. Thanks , holy father ! welcome to these 
walls ! 
Thy presence honours them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 

Abbot. Would it were bo % Count! — 

But I would fain confer with thee alone. 
. Mas. Herman, retire. What would my reverend 
guest? 
Abbot. Thus, without prelude; «-» Age and zeal, 
my office, 
And good intent, must plead my privilege; 
Our near, though not acquainted neighbourhood, 
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May also be my herald. Rumours strange , 
And of unholy nature y arc abroad , 
And busy with thy name; a noble name ^ 
For centuries; may he whd hoars it now, 
Transmit it uniinpair'd ! 

&/an. * Proceed, — I listen. 

Abbot. 'Tis said thou boldest converse wkh 
•the things \ 

Which are forbidden to the Search of mail ; 
That with the dwelkra of the dark abodes, 
The : many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the yalley of the shade of death. 
Thou conununest. 1 know that with 'mankind, 
Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts , and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite's, were \i hut holy. . 

Man. ' And what arc they who do avouch these 

things ? 
Abbot. My pious brethren — the scared pea* 
santry — * 
Even thy own vassals — who do look on thee 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life's in peril.- 

Man. Take it! 
. Abbot. I come to save, and not destroy — 
I would not. pry into. thy secret soul; 
But if these things be sootb, there still is time 
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For penitence and pity: reconcile thee 
With the true church, and through the church 
to heaven! 

M*n. I hear thee* This is my reply; whatever 
I may have been, or arm, doth rest between 
Heaven and myself* — 1 shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator. Have I sien*d 
Against your ordinances? prove and punish! 

Abbot. My son I I did not apeak of punishment, 
But penitence and pardon; +*r with thyself 
The choice of such remains — *■ and for tic last^ 
Our institutions and our strong belief 
Have given me power to smooth the path from 8\a 
To higher hope and better thoughts; the first. 
I leave to heaven — " Vengeance is mine alone!* 
So saitn the Lord, and With all humbleness. 

» 

His servant echoes back the awful word. 

Man. Old man ! there is no power it* holy men, 
Nor charm in prayer, nor purifying form 
Of penitence ^— nor outward look — ; nor fast — 
Nor agony — nor, greater than all these, 
The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven — can ^exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense 
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Of its own sills, wrongs , sufferance > and revenge 
Upon itself; there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self- condemned 
He deals on his own soul. 

Abbot. All this is well; 

For this will pass away, and*be succeeded 
By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 
"With calm assurance to that hlessed place,, 
Which all who seek may win, whatever he 
Their earthly errors,, so they he atoned: v 

And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity. — Say on — - 
And air our church 1 can teach thee shall be taught; 
And all we can absolve thee, shall be pardon'jl. 

Man. When Rome's siltth Emperor was near 
his last, 

The victim of a self- inflicted wound , 

# 

To shun the torments of a public drath 
From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier, 
With show of loyal pity, would have staunch'd 
The gushing throat with his officious robe; 
The 1 dying Roman thrust him back and said — 
Some empire still in his expiring glance! 
"It is too late — is this fidelity ? ,, % . 

Abbot. And what of this ? 
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Man. • I answer with die Roman — 

"It is too lal«4" 

Abbot. - It never can be so, 

To reconcile thyself with thy, orn soul , 
And thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no 

hope? » 
'Tis strange — even those who do despair above, 
Y't shape themselves, some phantasy 'on earth, 
To which frail twig they ding, like drowning men. 
Man. Ay — father! I have had those earthly 
visions 
And nolle aspirations in my youth, » " 
To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enligb truer of nations; and to rise 
I knewnot whither — it might fie to fall; 
But fall, even as the mountain -cataract. 
Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, 
Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 
(Which casta up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the re -ascended skies,) 
Lies low but mighty still. — Bat this is past, 
My thoughts mistook themselves.' 
Abbot. Aivl wherefore so? 

Man. I could nqt tame my nature dowji; for he 
v Must scrVe who fain would sway — and soothe — 
and sue — 
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And watch all Jime — and« pry into all place — 
And be a living lie — ,who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 
The mass arc;. I disdained to mingle with 
A herd,. though to be leader -— and of wolves. 
The lion is alone, and so am I. 

Asfiot. And why not live and act. wijh otheif 
men? 

Man, Because my nature was. Averse from life % 
And yet not cruel; for I would not make, - 
But find a desolations — like the wind, 
The red-hot breath of the most lone Sjmoom, 
"\Vhich dwells but in the desart, and sweeps o'er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And revels o'er their wild and arid waves, 
And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 
But being met is deadly ; such hath been 
The course of my existence; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more. 

Abbot. * Alas! 

I 'gin to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling; yet so young, 
I still would — 

Man. Look on me! there is an order 

Of mortals oh the earth . who do become 
Old. in their youth, and died ere middle age, 
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Without the violence of warlike <tyath; 
Some perishing of pleasure — some of study — 
Some worn with toil — some of mere- weariness — - 
Some of disease — and some insanity — 
And some of withered, or of broken hearts j 
"" for this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names. 
Look upon me! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken; and of all these things, 
One were enough; then wonder not that I 
Am what I ana, but that I ever was, 
Or having been, that 1 am still on earth. 
Ajcbot. Yet, hear me still — 
Man. Old man! I do respect 

Thine order, and revere thine years; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain; • 
Think me not churlish; I would spare thyself, 
Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further colloquy — and so — farewell! 

[Exit Manfred. 
Abbot. This should have been a noble crea lure : he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements , 
Had they been wisely mingled; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness — * 
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And mind and dust — and passions and pure 

thoughts,' 
Mix'd, and contending without end or order, 
All ddrmant or destructive: he will perish, 
And yet he must not; I will try once more, 
For such are worth redemption ; and my duly 
Is to dare all things* for a righteous end. 
I'll follow him — but cautiously, though surely. 

[Exit Abbot. 

SCENE II. 

Another Chamber, 

Manfreix a/zrf Herman. 

» 

Her. My Lord, you 'bade me wait on you at 
sunset : 
He sinks behind the mountain. 

Man. Doth he so? 

I will look on him. * * 

[Manfrro advances Jo the Window of the Hall. 

Glorious Orb! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiscascd mankind, the giant sons 4 
Of tbe embrace of angels , with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne'er return. — 

vol.. vi. H 
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Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveaPd! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 

_ Which gladden'd, on their mountain tops, the 
hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds , till they poorM 
Themselves in orisons ! . Tho.u material God ! 
And representative of the Unknown — * 
Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star! 
Centre of many stars! which mak'st our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all .who walk within thy rays ! 
Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 
And those who dwell in them! for near Or far, 
Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 
Even as our outward aspects; — thou dost rise, 
And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well! 
I ne'er shall see thee more. A% my first glance 

- Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look: thou wilt not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature. He is gone: 
I follow. 

[Exit Manfred. 
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SCENE III. 

The Mountains.— Th' Castle of Manfred at some 
distance. — A Terrace before a Tower* — Time, 
Twilight. - * 

•s 
1 

Herman, Manuel, and other Dependants of 

Manfred. 

Her. 'Tis strange enough: night after night, 
for years , 
He hath pursued long vigils in this tower, 
Without a witness. I have been within it,'— 
So have we all been oft-times; but from it, 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw conclusions absolute, of -aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter; I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three years, 
To pore upon its mysteries. 

Manuejl. 'Twere dangerous; 

Content thyself with what thou knowest already. 

H 2 
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Her. Ah! Manuel! thou art elderly and wise, 
And could'at say much; thou hart dwelt within 

the castle — 
How many years is't? 

Makuel. Ere Count Manfred's birth, 
I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 

Her. There be more sons in li^e predicament. 
But wherein dp they differ? 

Manuel. I speak not 

Of features or of form , but mind and habits : 
Count Sigismund was proud , — but gay and 

free, — 
A warrior and a reveller; he dwelt not 
With books and solitude, nor made the night 
A gloomy vigil, but a festal time. 
Merrier than day; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 
From men and their delights. 

Her. Beshrew the hour, 
But those were jocund times ! 'I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

Manuel. These walls 

Must change their chieftain first. Oh! I have seen 
Some strange things in them , Herman. 
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Her. Come, be friendly; 
Relate me some to while away our watch: 
I've heard thee darkly speak of ati event 
Which happened hereabouts, by this same tower. 

Manuel. That was a night indeed; I do re- 
member 
'Twas twilight* as it may be now, and such , 
Another evening, — yon red cloud, which rests 
On Eigher's pinnacle, so rested then, — 
So like that it might be the same ; the wind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
Began to glitter with the climbing moon; 
Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower ^ — 
How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
The sole companion of his wanderings 
And watchings — her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seem'd to iove,-— 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 
The lady Astarte, his — 

Hush! who comes here? 

Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot. Where is your master? 
tic a. Yonder, in the tower. 
Abbot. I must speak with him. 
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Mavtxl. *Ti* impossible; 

He is most private , and mast not lie thus 
Intruded on. 

Abbot. Upon myself I take 

The forfeit of my fruit, if fiiult there be — 
But I most see him. 

Heb. Thou hast seen him on^e 

This ere already. - 

Abbot. Herman ! I command thee , 

Knock, and apprize the Count of my approach! 

Heb. We dare not. 

Abbot. Then it seems I must be herald 
Of my own purpose 

Maxuei* Reverend father, stop — 

I pray yon pause. 

Abbot. Why so? 

Manubx. But step this way 

And r will tell you further. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV, 

Interior of the Tower* 



Manfjuid alone. 

Man. The stars are forth, the moon above 
the tops 
Of the snow - shining mountains* — Beautiful! 
I linger yet willi Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade ~ 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learn'd the language of another world. ' 
I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Colosf urn's wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; ' 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark iu the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from, afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 
More near from out the Caesars' palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentirlels the fitful song 
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Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the lime -worn breach 

Appeared to skirt the horizon , yet they stood 

Within a bowshot — where the Caesars dwelt, 

And dwell the tnneli ss birds of night, amidst 

A grove whirh springs throngh le vell'd battlements, 

And twines its roots- with the imperial hearths. 

Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; — 

But the gladiators' bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection! 

While Caesar's chambers, and the Augustan halls, 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 

All this , and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which soflen'd down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fUl'd up, 

As 'twere, anew, the gaps of centuries; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so f 

And making (hat which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With sihnt worship of the great of old! — 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. — 

'Twas sueh a night! 
Tis strange that I recall it at this time; 
But I have found our thought* take wildest flight 
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Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 

Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot. , My good Lord! 

I crave a second grace for this approach; 
But yet let not my humble zeal o fiend 
By its abruptness — all it hath of ill 
Recoils on 111c; its good in the effect 
May light upon your head — could I say heart — ~ 
Could I touch that, with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wandered ; 
But is not yet all lost. 

Man* ) Thou know'st me not; 

My days are numbered, and my deeds recorded: 
Retire, or 'twill be dangerous — Away! 

Abbot. Thou dost not mean to menace me? 
v Man. Not I; 

I simply tell thee peril is at hand, 
And would preserve thee. 

Abbot* ' What dost mean? 

Man. Look there! 

What dost thou see? , 

Abbot. Nothing. 

Man. Look there, I say, 

And steadfastly \ — now tell me what thou sees IV 
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Abbot. That which should shake me, — but 
I fear it not — 
I see a dusk and awful figure rise, 
Like an infernal god-) from out the earth; 
His face wrapt id a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds; he stands between 
Thyself and nlc — but I do fear him not. 

Man. Thou hast no cause — he shall not harm 
thee — but ' 
Ilis sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 
I s-iy to thee •*— Retire I / 

Abbot. And J reply — ' 

Never — till I have battled with this fiend — 
What doth he here? 

Man. Why -—ay — what doth he here? 

I did not .send for him , — he- is unbidden. 

Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with guests 
like these 
Hast thou to do? I tremble for thy sake; 
Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on him? 
Ah! he unveils hi? aspect; on his brow 
The thunder -scars are graven; from his eye 
Glares forth the immortality of hell — 
A vaunt! — 

Man. Pronounce — what is thy mission? 

Spirit. Come J 
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Abbot, What art thou, unknown being? ans- 
wer! — speak! 
Spirit. 1 The genius of thin mortal. — Come ! Mis time. 

Man. Pam prepared for all things, but depy 
The power which summons me. Who &v"t thee here ? 

Spirit. Thou'lt know anon — Come! romr! 

Man. I have commanded 

Things of an essence greater far than thine, • 
And striven with thy masters. Gel thee hence! 

Spirit. Mortal! thine hour is come — Away! 
- 1 say. 

Man. Iknew, and know my hour is come, butnot 
To render up my soul to such as thee : 
Away! I'll die as I have lived — alone. 

Spirit. Then I must summon* U p m y brethren.— 
Rise! [Other Spirits rise up. 

Abbot. Avaunt! ye evil ones! Avaunt! 1 s;iy,— 
Ye have no power where piety hath power, 
And I do charge ye in the name — 

Spirit. Old man! 

Wekuow ourselves, our mission, and thine order; 
Waste not thy holy words on idle uses, 
It were in vain, this man is forfeited. 
Once more I summon him — Away! away! 

Man. I do defy ye^ — though I feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye; 
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Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath 
To breathe my scoAi upon ye — earthly strength 
To wrestle, though with spirits; what ye take 
Shall be ta'en limb by limb. 

Spibit. Reluctant mortal! 

Is this tbe Magian who would so pervade 
The world io visible, and make himself 
Almost our cqnal? — Can it be that thou 
Ait thus in love with life? the very life 
Winch made thee wretched! 

Miy. Thou false fiend , thou liest! 

My life is in its last hour, — tJuu I know, 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hour; 
I do not combat against death, but thee 
And thy surrounding angels; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 

But by superior science — penance — daring 

And length of watching— strength of mind— and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers t- when tic earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side, 
And gave yc no supremacy: I stand 

Upon my strength — I do defy — deny N 

Spurn back, and scorn yel — 

Spimt. But thy many crimes 

Have made thco — , 
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Man, What are they to such as thee? 

Must crimes be punish'd hut by other crimes, . 
And greater criminals? — Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 
Thou never shait possess me, that I know: 
What I have done is done; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine: 
The mind which is immortal maker itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts — 
Is its own origin of ill and end — 
And its own place and time — its innate sense/ 
When slripp'd of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without; 
But is absorb'd in sufferance or in joy, . 
Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not 

tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 
But was *ny own destroyer ; and will be 
My own hereafter. .— • Back, ye baffled fiends! 
The hand of death is on me — but not yours ! 

[The Demons disappear. 

Abbot. . Alas ! how pale thou art — thy lips are 
white — 
And thy breast heaves— and in thy gasping throat 
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The accents rattle — Give thy prayers to heaven — 
Pray — albeit but in thought, — but die not thus. 
Man. Tis*over -*- my dull ej"es can fix thee not j 
But all things swim around me, and tjie earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well — 
Give me tby hand! 

Abbot. Cold — cold — even to the heart — 
But yet one prayer — alas!, how fares it wilh 
thee? — 
Man. Old man! 'tis not so difficult to die. 

[Manfred expires* 
Abbot. He's gone — his soul hath ta'en its 
eavthltss flight — 
Whither? I dread to think — but he is gone. 




NOTES. 



Note i, page S3) line 1. 

■ the sunbottPs rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven* 

This iris is formed by the rays of the sun over the 
lower part of the Alpine torrents : it is exactly like a rainy 
bow, come down to pay a visit, and so close that you 
may walk into it : — this effects lasts till noon. 

Note 2, page 87, line 7. 

He who from out their fountain dwellings rained 
Eros and Anteros, at Gadara. 

The philosopher Iamblicus. The story of the raising 
of Eros and Anteros may be found in his life, by Euua- 
pius. It is well told. 

Note 3, page 91 , line 1 6* 

v she replied 

In words of dubious import , but fulfilled. 

The story of Fausanias, king of Sparta , ( who commanded 
the Greeks at the battle of Platea, and afterwards perished 
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for an attempt to betray the Lacedemonians) and Cleonrce 
is told in Plutarch's life of Citnon; and in the Laconics 
of Pausanias the Sophi&t , in his description of Greece. 

Note 4, page 1 13, line 16. 

the giant sons 

Of the embrace of angels, 

"That the Sons of God saw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair etc- " ' 

"There were giants in the earth in those days ; and 
also after that, when the Sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they hare children to them, the 
same became mighty men which were of old, men of 
lenoun," 

Genesis, ch. Vi. verses 2 and 4. 
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At Ferrara (in the library) are preserved tile original MSS. 
of Tasso's Gierusalemme and of Giiarmi's Pastor Fido, with 
letters of Tassp , one from Titian to Ariosto ; and the ink- 
stand and chair, the tomb and the house of the latter. But 
as misfortune has a greater interest for posterity, and little 
or none for the co temporary, the cell where Tasso was 
confined in the hospital of St Anna attracts a more fixed 
attention than the residence or the monument of Aripsto ~ 
at least it had this effect on me. There are two inscrip- 
tions , one on the outer gate , the second oyer the cell 
itself, inviting, unnecessarily, the wonder and the indig- 
nation of the spectator. Ferrara is much decayed , and 
depopulated ; the castle still exists entire ; and I saw the 
court where Parisina and Hugo were beheaded, according 
to the annal of Gibbon. 
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I, 

» 

Long years ! ***- It tries the thrilling frame to bear 
And eagle - spirit of a Child of Song — 
Long Jiears of outrage, calumny, and wrong; 
Imputed madness, prisoned solitude, 
And the nrihd's canker in its savage mood, 
When the impatient thirst of light and ail: 
Parches the heart; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring ihe sunbeams with its hideous shade, 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the brain 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain; 
And bare, at once> Captivity displayed 
.Stands scoffing through the never -opened gate, 
Which nothing through its bars adniits, save day 
And tasteless food, which I have eat alone 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone; 

la 
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And I can banquet like a beast of prey , 

Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 

Which is my lair, and — it may be — -my grave. 

All this hath somewhat worn me, and may -wear, 

But must be borne. I stoop not to despair; 

For I have battled with mine agony, 

And made me wings wherewith to overfly 

The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, * 

And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall ; 

And revelled among men and things' divine, - 

And poured my spirit over Palestine, • 

In honour" of the sacred war for him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heaven, 

For be hath strengthened me 7 in heart and limb. 

Jhat through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 

I have employed my penance to record 

How Salem's shrine was won, and how adored* 

* * 

II. 
But this is o'er t my pleasant task ia done: — 
My long -sustaining friend of many years! 
If I do blot thy final page with tears, 
Know, that my sorrows have wrung from me none. 
But thou, my young creation! my sonl's child! 
Which ever playing round me came and smiled, 
And wooed me from myself with, thy sweet sight, 
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Thou too art gone **- and so is my delight : 

And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 

With this last bruise upon a broken reed. 

Thou too art ended — what is left me now? 

For I have anguish yet to bear — and how? 

I know not that *— but in the innate force 

Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 

I have not sunk, for I had no remorse, 

Nor cause for such : they called me mad — and why ? 

Oh Leonora! wilt not thou reply? 

I was indeed delirious in my heart 

To -lift my love so lofty as thou art ; 

But still my frenzy was not of the mind ; 

I knew my fault, and feel my punishment 

Not less because I suffer it unbent. 

That thou wert beautiful, and I not blind, 

Hath been the sin which shuts me from mankind ; 

But let them go, or torture as they will, 

My heart can multiply thine image still; 

Successful love may sale itself away, 

The wretched are the faithful; 'lis their fate 

To have all feeling save the one decay, 

And every passion into one dilate ; 

As rapid rivers into ocean pour; 

But ours -is fathomless; and hath no shore. 
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Above me 9 hark! the long and maniac cry 

Of minds and bodies in captivity. 

And hark! the* lash and the increasing howl, 

And the half - inarticulate blasphemy! 

There be some here with worse than frenzy ibnl , 

Some who do still goad on the o'er- laboured mind, 

And dim the little tight that's left behind 

With needless torture f as their tyrant will 

Is wonnd up to the lust of doing ill: 

With these and with their victims am I classed, 

'Mid sounds and sights like these long years 

have passed; 
'Mid sights and sounds like these my life may 

close ; 
Se let it be — for then I shall repose. 

iy. 

I have been patient, let me be so yet; 

I had forgotten half I would forget, 

But it revives — oh ! would it wore my lot 

To be forgetful as I am forgot! — 

Feel I not wroth with those who bade me dwell 

In this vast lazar- house of many woes? 

Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind. 

Nor words a language, nor ev'n men mankind) 
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Where cries reply to curses , shrieks to blows , 
And each k tortured in his separate hell ~ 
For we are crowded in our solitudes — . 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
"Which echoes Madness in her babbling moods ; — . 
While all can hear, none heed his neighbour's call— 
None! save that One, the veriest wretch of all, 
• Who was not "made to be the mate of these, 
Nor bound between Distraction and Disease. ' 
Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here? 
Who have debased me in the mi rids of men, 
Debarring me the usage of my own, 
Blighting my life in best of its career, 
Branding my thoughts as things to shun and fear? 
Would I not pay them back those. pangs again, 
And teach them inward sorrow's stifled groan? 
The struggle to be calm, and cold distress, 
Which undermines our Stoicall success? 
No! — still too proud to be vindictive — I 
Have pardoned princes' insults, and would -die. 
Yes, Sister of my Sovereign! for thy sake 
I weep all bitterness from out my breast, 
It hath no business where ilwu art a, guest; 
Thy brother hates — but I can not detest; 
Thou pitiest not — - but I can hot forsake. 
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V. 

Look on a love which knows not to despair, 

But all unquenclied is still my better part, 

Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart 

As dwells the gathered lightning in its cloud, 

Encompassed with its dark and rolling shroud, 

Till struck, — forth flies the all-etherial dart! 

And thus at the collision of thy name 

The vivid thought still flashes through my frame, 

And for a moment all things as they were 

flit by me ; — they are gone — I ami the same. 

And yet my love without ambition *grew; 

I knew thy state, my station, and I knew 

A princess was no love -mate for a bard; 

I told it not, I breathed it not, it was, 

Sufficient to itself, its own reward ; 

And if my eyes revealed it, they, alas 1 ! 

Were punished by the silentness of thine, 

And yet I did not venture to repine. 

Thou wert to me a crystall- girded shrine, 

Worshipped at holy distance, and around 

Hallowed and meekly kissed the saintly ground ; 

JJot for thou wert a princess, but that Love 

Had robed thee with a glory, and arrayed 

Thy lineaments in beauty that ' dismayed — 

Oh! not dismayed — but awed, like One above; *- 
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And in that sweet severity there was 

A something which all softness did surpass— • 

I know not how— thy genius mastered mine — - 

My 6tar stood still before thee: — if it were 

Presumptuous thus to love without design, < 

That sad fatality hath cost me dear; 

But thou art dearest still, and I should be 

Bit for this cell, which wrongs me, but for the*. 

The very love which locked me' to nly chain ' 

Hath lightened half its weight; and for the rest; 

Though iieavy , lent me vigour to sustain, 

And^ook to thee with undivided breast, < 

And foil the ingenuity of Fain. 

VI. 
It is na> marvel — from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love , which did pervade 
And mingle with whate'er I saw on earth; 
Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols , and out of wild and lonely flowers, v 
Andorocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade ' 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wandering; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o'er me, and said' 
Of such materials wretched men were made,. 
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And inch a truant boy would end in wee, 

And that the only lessen was a blow; 

And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 

Bat cursed them us my heart, and to my haunt 

Returned and wept alone, and dreamed again 

The visions which arise without a sleeps 

And with my years my s6ul began to pant 

With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain ; 

And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 

Bat undefined and wandering, till the day 

I found the thing I sought — and that was thee; 

And then I lost my being al,l to be 

Absorbed in thine — the world was past away — « 

Tfiou didst annihilate the earth to- me I 

* VII. 
I loved all solitude -~ but little thought 
To spend I know not what of life, remote • 
From all communion with existence, save 
The maniac and his tyrant; had I been 

e 

Their fellow, many years ere this4iad seen ' 
My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave , 
Bat who hath seen me writhe, or heard *nc rave?* 
Perchance in such a cell we suffer mere 
Than the wrecked sailor on his desart shore; : 
The world is el\ before him — mine is here, 
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Scarce twice the space they mast accord my bier. 
What though he perish, he may lift his eye 
And with a dying glance upbraid the sky — • 
I will not raise my own in such reproof , 
Although 'tis clouded by my dungeon roof. 

vm. 

Yet do I feel at times my mind decline, 
But with a sense of its decay : — I see 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine. 
And a. strange demon, who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains,, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free ; 
But much to One, who long hath suffered so, 
Sickness of heart* and narrowness of place, 
And all that may be borne., or Can debase. 
I thought mine enemies had been but man-, 
But spirits may be leagued with them — all Earth 
Abandons — Heaven forgets me ; — in the dearth 
Of such defence the Powers of Evil can, 
It may be, tempt me further, and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assail. 
Why in this furnace is my spirit proved * 
Like steel in tempering fire? because I loved? 
Because I loved what not to love, and sec, 
Was more or less than mortal , and than me. 
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IX. 

I once was quick in feeling — ' that is o'er; — 
My scars are callous, or I should have dashed 
My brain against these bars as the sun flashed 
In mockery through them; — if- J boar and bore 
The much I have recounted, and the more ♦ 
Which hath no words, 'tis that I would not die 
And sanction with self- slaughter the dull lie 
'Which snared mc here, and with the brandof shame 
Stamp madness deep into my memory, 
And woo compassion to a blighted name, 
Sealing the sentence which my foes • proclaim. 
]^ — it shall be immortal! — md I make 
A -future temple of my present dell , * 
Which nations yet shall visit, for my sake. 
While thou, Ferrara! when ho longer dwell 
The ducall chiefs within thee, shalt fall down, 
And'crumbling piecemeal view thy hearthless halls, 
A poet's wreath shall be thine only crown,* 
A poet's dungeon thy most' far renown , ' " 
While strangers wonder o'er thy unpeopled walla! 
And thou! Leonora! thou •— 'who wert ashamed 
That such as I could love — who blushed to hear 
To less than monarch* that thou couldst be dear, 
Go! tell thy brother that my heart, untamed 
By grief, years, weariness — and it may be 
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A taint of that he would impute to me. — - 
From long infection of a den like this, 
"Where the mind rots congenial with the abyss, 
Adores thee still; — and add -*- that when the 

towers 

« 

And hattlements which guard his joyous hours 
•Of banquet, dance, and revel y are forgot, 
Or left un tended in a dull repose,, 
This — this shall be a consecrated spot! 

But Thou when all that Birth and Beauty 

throws 
Of magic round thee is Extinct — shalt have 
One half the laurel which o'ershades my grave; % 
No power in death can tear our names apart, 
As none, in life could rend thee from my heart ' 
Yes, Leonora! it shall be our fate 
To be entwined for ever — but too late ! 



END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
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